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BY ITS OWN WORTH 
Jameson's ‘Rhetorical Method” 


Makes its way. No “drumming,” no urging, no pushing is needed. It speaks for 
tse 


' A REMAREABLE FACT 


Attesting the merits of the book, is that over FIFTY PER CENT of those who or- 
dered examination copies from our advertisement in the March number of the Ameri- 
can pene decane HAVE ALREADY ADOPTED IT, following the lead of the St. 
Louis High Schools, which were the first to use it. 


\ 





This book is designed for classes that have completed the tsual school course in English Gram- 
mar and Analysis; also for the Freshman Class in Colleges, as an introduction tothe higher treat- 
ises upon Rhetoric. 

The treatment is clear and systematic, and numerous exercises in sentence-building have been 
introduced, in order to aid pupils in reducing theory to practice. Such a book has been in gene~ 

request, and will do much to assist in organizing the Rhetorical work in our schools and col- 
1 , and its aa will result in thorough and expeditious work. It has given universal satisfaction 
wherever used. ¢ 


WHAT SOME OF OUR PROMINENT EDUCATORS SAY OF IT. 


Yaz CouuzGe, July 30, 1879. 
My Dear S1r:—I have examined your ‘‘Rhe- 

torical Method’’ with great pleasure. It isa 

work that teachers will find, on trial, exceedin 


Orrice OF Sup’T OF PuBLic Scnoo.s, 
St Louis, August 8, 1879. 
DzaR S1Rn:—-I have examined with great inter- 
B- est your new book on ‘‘Rhetorical Method,’’and 
ly convenient and useful. It contains in bricf the, am very happy to state that I find that you have 
essentials of Rhetoric, very clearly expressed, brought together intoa small book just the most 
and so arranged that the teacher has unlimited important matters for the instruc:ion of pupils 
room for illustration and expansion of the text.) of High Schools and Academies in the art of 
It is really surprising how much you have been| English composition and the elementary princi- 
able to putinto these ene hundred pages, and I) ples of literary criticism. You have shown ex- 
heartily congratulate you on your success. cellent taste, and a finesense of what the teacher 
Very truly yours, CYRUS NORTHROP. needs for a practical hand-book in the school. 
Prof. of Khet. and Eng. Lit. in Yale College. Very truly yours, WM.T.HARRIS. 
Mr. Henry W. Jameson, St. Louis, Mo. H. W.JameEson, EsqQ., St. Louis, Mo. 
Price, 75cents. Introduction price, 50 cents. We will send copies for examination, on re- 
ceipt o1 40 cents. > 











NEW REVISED EDITION OF 


A Short History of German Literature, 


By PROF. J. K. HOSMER, Ph D. 


This work deserves all the lavish praise it has received. It is not only the single readable, 
connected account of German Literature yet published, but it isa most inspiring boek. It whets 
the appetite rather than satisfies it. Although written for the general :eader, it hae been found ad- 
sirably adapted to use in our colleges, and is used as a text-book. We make special rates for intro- 


duction. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


‘*4 splendid book-=a wonderful book. When; ‘The work is by far the beat of its kind.’’— 
Isaw what it was I stopped work and read por- | National Quarterly Review. 
depths, ‘Teertainly shall commend the book to| ‘A Valuable, and inmany respects, unrivalled 
my young men ’’=President Chamberlain, of Compendium of German literature.’’—Christian 
Bowdoin College (ex-Governor of Maine) . | Index, Atlanta, Ga. 


“A great success. The volume is as attractive, ‘‘The book creates .n epoch in German studies 
It is a thoroughly scholarly ' —a picturesque, honest story. His historical 
Work, full freighted with materials of- solid) pictures are full of vividness and piquancy.’’— 
worth, yet it has the vivacity of a playful essay| Boston Daily Advertiser. 

or a familiar story. It is weighty, yet never) 

heavy. I rejoice in the success of the k’’—| ‘‘The best history of German literature yet 
Prof, &. P. Peabody, Harvard University. written in English.’’—Chicago Alliance. 


Price, $2.00. We will send it tc educators for examination with view to introduction, for $1.50. 





STANDARD BOOBLS. 


Marris’s Method of the Study of Secial Sciencé. By Dr. Wm. T. Harris. Pam- 
Hegel’s Samiconhn ar int. Translated, with introductory E by Wx. M. Brranxt 
ti n 882) ° . BR 
yo. Cloth. Price’ 8! ‘ Aid 


Morgan’s Topical Shak @. A Collection of English Shakespeariana, Arranged 
a ie to yy ued lerenee to Special Subjects of investigation. By Horace H. 


mz’ Pedagogies. Translated by ANNA C.BRacxstt Price, $1.60. 
AN NOUVUNCAMAEN T. 


Morgan’s Representative Names in English Literature will hereafter be published 
by us, having botight the plates and balance ofthe edition. TP Pace REDUCED TO éo CENTS. 


Address 
G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


BOTANY. 


oy 
vv 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SELECT TEXT BOOKS JPON THE 
USEFUL SUBJECT OF BOTANY. THE BEST ARRANGED, SIM- 
PLEST, AND CHEAPEST, IS_ 


Youman’s Botany. 


ra) 
Vv 





Youman’s First Part. 
This work gives the onLy correct basis for a knowledge of this most 
important study of Botany, by making the student familiar with the char- 
acter of Plants, while there are no Lessons to Commit or Recite. 


It is a primary work, designed to start the learner on rudimentary facts, 
that he may proceed gradually te the more complex. 


Beginners will find it easy and methodical. 
and use it extensively. 


Teachers approve of it, 





0-0o——— 


Youman’s Second Part. 


This book is designed to convey to the pupil a more perfect knowledge 
of Botany than most other elementary works. 


The list is Concise and Clear, and the illustrations Accurate and Vivid, 
while the work has sufficient matter to give the learner an extensive insight 
into the subject of Botany, it is CONTAINED in a SMALL COMPASS, 
and the two books are 


The Cheapest EXxtant. 





Prices are, Youman’s First Part, Exchange, 45c; Introduction, 70 cents. 


“6 Youman’s Second Part, “ 65¢e ; “& $1 05 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts, $12.60 ; Hooker’s Botany Primer, 80 cents. 
Address 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NIV YORE. 





210 and 212 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Or L. S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 





AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusx, 
Executive Officer, New Hoeven, Conn. x312-2 








Bree tonen: N. ¥ o- Gram. School, 
1849 to 1877) ; Pri 

cs, and 

business English, as each scnolar selects. (i 


ou have friends in Brooklyn, —, = this 
ournal. 7 12-7 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





Courses or Stupr: 
. Course Jeads to degree of Civil Beginest, 
Mechanical 


Eng’r. 
ii. oe bid sh Chemist. 
iv. ee ps “ Eng’r of Mines 
7. ee ae = Architect. 
VI. " "_ sie Bachelor of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 





NIVERSITY OF hn we ay Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free worall. No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


ARE OBTAINED BY 


The Western Burean of Education, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 





The Bureau is endorsed by leading educators 
throughout the country, among whom are the 
following: 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Illinois, 
Prest. J. L.{Pickard, Iowa, 
Hon. A. D. White, New York. 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan, Indiana, 
Prof. G. E. Patrick, Kansas, 
« Prof. H. T. Eddy, Ohio. 
NO ADVANCE FEE REQUIRED. 


xSend a postal card for circulars. 
Address, W.L. KLEIN & CO., 


Northwest corner Randolph and Lasalle Streets, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Be Hon. J. M. Archer of Sa- 
lem, Ark., has some good things to 
say on page 16 of this issue. Such 
testimony from such a source grat- 
ifies all parties. Please write di- 
rect, and as we have many other 
orders to fill, give us, if you can, 
60 days’ notice, and we will then\* 
get the goods to you in good time, 
and in good shape too. Write di- 
rect, enclosing stamp for reply, to 
J. B. Merwin, 704 Chesnut St. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 


Belis of € and Tin, mounted 





with the beat ery . for Churthes, 
. \. # act 
. ete. Pully Warranted 
Miustrated Catalogne sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift. 102@ 104.8. 


12-10 11-9 





LEADING BOOK HOUSES. 








New Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetio, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Spencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN Cc. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 

Appleton’s Readers; 

Cornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy Books. 

CHOS. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas 

or L. 8. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnut Street- 

er touts, Mo. 








ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
silbert’s Introductory Speller. 
Gilbert’s Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in — Composition. 
Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For pee address the publishers, or 

ll- 8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Iowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Histories and Historical _mentenss 

Chomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
and Higher Lessons in En Mei 

Uutehison’s Test- word I 

tlenderson’ senna 8 in tag Geteate 
phy, WILLIAMS, Agent, 

T1-10e eom aa Madison St. ° Chicago. 





BeGive us Srxty Days’ no- 
tice, if you can, after reading that 
**Arkansas Endorsement’’ on page 
16, of Hon. James M. Archer. 
That will give us time to get the| 
goods to you in good shape. 

Address, with stamp for reply, 
and write direct to J. B. Merwin, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis,Mo. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D »ne in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting eorer, 
AWSBON & PIERROT, 
8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 











$66 ;; pe J. Digest owntown. Terms and 
. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland. 5 11-2 18-5 





Agents Wanted. 
$50 to $125a MONTH. 
For Business Men, Far- 
mers, Mechanics, Work- 
ingmen, Property Own- 


YOUR OWN ers, Tenants,everybody. 
Selling fast Low price. 


LAWYER. Great success. Onesold 


500 in one town, another 152 in 36 days, another 
75 in 13 days, another ll in one day, anothcr 10 
in a few hours. Agents are having grand suc- 

cess, because it is a book that every man wants. 
Seven its sessor ten times its a. No other 
like it. nd fer circulars and term: 

w ZIEGLER. &Co., 

St. mais, Mo., Cincinnati, O., or Chicago, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
‘Law and Forms. 


HOW TO BE 








il 


$724.) WEEK. $12 = ae at home easily 
Costly outiitfree. Address 
u-2 1 gs "TRUE & 00., a te 7 





Pee eyes, yeas 
ow, Pub eiaieOlieg se me Louis. a0. 





McGuffey’s Revised 


Readers and Speller 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Are the latest, the most attractive, and the Best 
Readers published. 

They cover a wider range of the best English 
literatare than any other series. 

They contain selections from the writings of 
200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated 
than any other series. 

They are embellished with 274 engravings, all 
new, by 60 of the best artists in America. 

They are adapted to Modern Methods of teach- 
ing. 

The Typography, Printing, and Binding are 
in the highest style of the book-making art. 


400,000 


FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND 
INTRODUCED IN FOUR MONTHS. 


Se McGuffey’s Readers were 
adopted or continued in use by offi- 
cial action at county conventions 
held in Missouri Jan. 6th, 1880, 


in 85 counties. Bq 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 
Cincinnati and New York: 


EACHERS WANTED to canvas for Gol- 
den ‘Thoughts on 


Mother, Home, and Heaven. 


By the best authors of all nations. Illustrated 

with steel and wood engravings. A splendid 

New, Beautiful, Fast-selling Boo Every home 

needs it. Teachers and others will pas send 

for special terms to agents . BRYAN, 

to 602 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 
°o. 


THE RAINDROP, 








a 





A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, thateven the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 

The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of a transient nature is inserted. 
It is Just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners especially, may find it of great value as a 
means of interesting their pupils in reading. 

Terms, one dollar a year. Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address Tur Rainprop, Turtle Creek, 
gheny Compas Pa. 


Alle- 
12-1013-10 


DIPLOMAS. 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 


‘221 N, Main Street, St. Louis, 
Are prepared to farnish Engraved Diplomas, on 
Parchment, or Imitation Parchment, at reason- 
able rates, 18-4 








WAVERLY HOUSE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 

A first-elass Hotel, facing the Ocean, open all 
the year, having all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding hot and cold sca-water baths. Send fer 
circular. J.L. BRYANT. 

13-4 14-4 





For Socicties 
. ft is Unrivalled. 
ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER 


25th Thousand Now Ready. 
The Best Parliamentary Manual 
in the English Language. 


‘*A decided improvement, in several impor- 
tant points, on Jefferson and Cushing. ’’—Prof. 
Heman a, D.D., Newton heological 
Seminary, Mase 

**T regard it the best book extant.’’—Hon. J. 
W. Husted, late Speaker of the New York Leg- 
islature. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


**Should be studied by all who wish to be- 
come familiar with the correct usages of public 
meetings.’’—Chancellor Haven, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

** Admirably fitted to meet the wants of the 
learned and Ualearnéd in Parljamentary Prac- 
tice alike. It is so clear, so toncise, so full, 
that it must become the favorite companion of 
the rising lebater as of the experieneed legisla- 
tor.’’—Cyrus Northrop. Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature, Yale College. 


ROBERT’S RULES OF ORDER. 


‘Sits crowni excellence is a ‘Table of Rules 
relating to Motions,’ which, in a single page, 
contains the answers to more than 200 Questions 
= parliamentary laws.’’—New York Evening 

ail. 

‘*The Table of Rules regarding Motions is an 
mvaluable companion for the Chairman of a 
meeting. Ihave seen the time when sucha ta- 
ble would have saved me great eek A and 
annoyance.’’—Howard Crosby, 
paonuine of the University of the City of wea 

ork 





‘ 


Sold by all booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, 75c, by the publis ers. 


aacmt C. CRICCS & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


A ev Paper for Boys and Girls, 


“GOLDEN DAYS” 
Pure, Interesting,instructive 
The vicious literature of the day is ruining 
the children of our country. As there is no le- 
gal means of checking the flow of this poisonous 
fountain, every 


Parent, Educator & Cuardian - 
is compelled to ask himself the question, *What 
is the best means of checking the evil?’ 

The best antidote for bad reading is good read- 
ing. 

CHILDREN WILL READ, 
And theduty of those having them in charge is 
to furnish them with wholesome, entertaining 
and instructive reading, such as will be givenin 
every number of ‘‘GoLpEN Days.’’ 

“Golden Days” 
Understands childhood. It will delight ite 
young friends with sketches of adventure, inci- 
dents of travel, wonders of knowledge, humor- 
ous articles, puzzlesrand everything that boys 
and girls like. 

It will not teach children to become runaways, 
thieves, highwaymen, burglars and outlaws. 

The first number of 

“Golden Days” 
Contains the opening of two splendid stories. 

The first is by 


HARRY CASTLEMON, 
And is called ‘‘Two Ways of Becoming a Hun- 
ter:’’ and the other is by 


. EDWARD S&S. ELLIS, 

And is entitled ‘*Fire, Snow, and Water; or, 
Life in the Lone Land.’’ 

“Golden Days” 
will be carefully edited, and will do its utmost 
to assist all who have the interests of our youth 
at heart. Weinvite all to examine each num- 
ber with unsparing criticism. 

Number One is furnished gratuitously to all. 
Number Twe is now ready and for sale by all 
News Agents. *Price Six Cents. Subscription 
price, $3 per year. 

JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Scuoots will be larger — pupils 


more earnest and punctual—the peo- 
ple will be more generous in purse | “"8t page. 


and in judgment toward our teach- 


ers-this year, than ever before in the 


history of this State. 


Teachers, too, under these favora- 
ble auspices, will do more work and 


better work. 


The outlook never was more hope- 
ful and promising. Let us be ready 
todo all our duty in securing the 
largest possible attendance of the 
children, so as-to insure the best re- 
sults. 








Tue next session of the National 
Educational Association will be held 
at Chautauqua, New York, commenc- 
ing on Tuesday, July 13, and closing 
on Friday, July 16. 








‘More Educational Conventions are 
to be held in this State this year than 
ever before. ° 
Able lecturers have been secured 
for the evening sessions of the insti- 
tutes, and the teachers, and the peo- 
ple too, will be greatly benefited by 
these gatherings. 
Let us make them more than a suc- 
cess—let them be mass meetings. 

No mere party or political ques- 
tion-can compare in importance with 
this question of ways and means for 
an adequate education of the people. 








Kansas will hold a larger number 
of Institutes this year than ever be- 
fore. Hon. A. B, Lemmon sends out 


thoroughly trained and competent in- 
structors in the various branches. 
Send to him at Topeka and get the 
list if you have not received one. 








No further evidence that the peo- 
ple know s good thing when they see 


versal adoption of “Jameson’s Rhe- 


vertisement in our last number. 





it, is needed, than the quick and uni-| J» 


torical Method,” and the other books 
published by G.I. Jones & Co. of 
St. Louis, and advertised on our 
Please read what Mr. 
Jones says of the results of the books 
ordered for examination from the ad- 


Our teachers do themselves great 
credit in thus stating the sources of 
their information, and acting upon it. 98° prepaid, 


Ir school officers will take a little 
of the “‘Incidental Fund” and invest 
enough to secure a copy of Steven- 
son’s “School District Counsellor,” 
price, sent by mail, $1.60, and a copy 
of ‘*Roberts’ Rules of Order,” price, 
by mail, 75 cts., they will find it the 
best investment that can. possibly be 
made. It is not only legitimate, but 
almost an absolute necessity for every 
school district to own and consult 
these two books. 








Wuen the leading business men of 
Arkansas take hold and say as the 
Hon, James M. Archer of Salem says 
on page 16, that “‘anything I can do 
to help build up the cause of educa- 
tion in this State, shall be done 
cheerfully and promptly,” and then 
back it up as he does, by building 
and furnishing schools, Arkansas will 
take a “boom” toward wealth and 
prosperity, and population, that will 
astonish the world as well as them- 
selves. Investments in these direc- 
tions pay the largest dividends in 
character and enterprise, as well as 
in money. 








THERE are a great many thousand 
people who will endorse all Mr, L. S. 


a circular containing a large list of] Holden says about “Youman’s Bot- 


any” on our first page, because they 
have tested this work by actual ex- 
perience. We hope other thousands 
will give it a trial this month. 

See prices for both ; exchange and 
introduction, on first page. 








never abolish them. 


but destruction.” 











properly conducted, reform them, but 


Now isthe time to subscribe for 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EpDvcCa- 
Tio. Price, $1.60 per annum, post-| this country are contributors ta the 


A RECENT trip over a portion of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
gives abundant proof of the real and sub- 
stantial increase of wealth among those who 
have settled on the lands adjacent to the 
road. 

We never saw finer wheat fields, or prom- 
ise of a more abundant yield to the acre. 
Houses have been enlarged and painted— 
good barns have been erected, fences built 
and keptup. Stock of all kinds looks well. 
Good school houses, neatly painted and fur- 
nished with blinds—play grounds fenced— 
shade trees put out and growing finely. 

All the evidences of thrift and enterprise, 
and intelligence, which go to make up a de- 
sirable, law-abiding, wealth-producing peo- 
ple, are being multiplied on every hand, all 
along the line of this magniffcent highway, 
from St. Louis to Texarkana, so that, in ad. 
dition to the more than one hundred millions 
of dollars of trade that Mr. Allen has added 
to St. Louis every year, he has added other 
hundreds of millions of wealth to the States 
of Missouri and Arkansas outside of and in- 
dependent of the cities. 

Missouri and Arkansas ought to see to it 
that the new tide of immigration now drift- 
ing to the West is turned in this direction. 
Lands are cheap, and very productive; the 
climate allthat could be asked; timber and 
water plenty, fruit abundant, and a ready 
market, by virtue of the railroad facilities 
exténded, brought to the door, for all the 
surplus products. 

Such work is not only the best but the 
highest known in political economy and 
Christian statesmanship, 








Ir was no sma!l compliment both to the 
ability and experience of Mr. Frank 
Chandler to invite him to take the position 
of General Passenger Agent on the already 
extended and extending lines of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad. In accepting it he 
took a large contract, but those who know 
him best are confident he will prove him- 
self equal here as he has elsewhere to the 
emergency. 

He held a similar position on the ** Van. 
dalia Line” and on the Chicago, St. Louis 


our Normal Schools are not and New Orleans Railroad—filling both 


with credit and giving entire satisfaction. 
Both lines have greatly-increased their 


Says the Chi-| earnings under his administration and 
cago Journal, ‘The animus of the op-| there is no doubt but the same result will 
position to them is manifest in that it |come from his management of this impor- 


is not reform which is demanded, 


tant trust on the Missouri Pacific. Hisold 
friends welcome him back to St. Louis 
with sincere cordiality and wish him the 
abundant success he deserves, 








Many of the leading educators of 





columns of this paper, 
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ACTIVE NONSENSE, 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Peeters there is nothing better 
calculated to impress us with re- 


spect for the power of the human mind 
than to glance for a moment at some of 
the grammars now in use in our school 
rooms. For how any child can work 
over them and finally emerge ‘from. 
the school room with any clearness 
at all in his head, it is almost impos- 
sible to imagine. There must be a 
preservative power inherent in the 
mind which mercifully holds it back 
from paying attention to the meaning 
of the sentences learned, as is proved 
by the fact that there undoubtedly are 
quite a respectable number of men 
and women* who haye survived the 
ordeal of study of such books, Our 
geographies endeavor to stuff their 
minds with utterly useless and dis- 
connected facts, good only to Jumber 
up the mental processes. Our read- 
ers, most of them, fill the mind with 
poor English and _ illy constructed 
stories or poems. All this is bad 
enough. But when we come to the 
grammars we seem to have machines 
deliberately constructed with special 
intent to hopelessly entangle the 
menta) proceses, and leave the child 
in a state of confusion bordering on 
insanity. 

Let us be thankful that for children 
with such text books and under some 
teachers there remains the power of 
inattention which is their only safe- 
guard. 

In English grammar, where the 
effort is to create something out of 
nothing, and to force the child to 
** make believe” and see distinctions 
which do not exist, we expect to find 
nonsense, and we are not disap- 
pointed. 

But when we come to Latin, a lan- 
guage which has a complicated gram- 
matical structure, and one which has 
been made the object of study for 
hundreds of years, we might expect 
the distinctions to be clearly drawn 
and the classifications to have some 
show of logic. 

But what we do find in many Latin 
grammars now in use as elementary 
text books is an entanglement from 
which every wise teacher will care- 
fully turn away the eyes of her pupils. 
“Cross that page out,” she will say 
on assigning the next lesson. ‘‘Don’t 
one of you dare even to read it over! 
It is nonsense. Don’t look at it.” 

The subject is the classes of verbs. 
Can anything be simpler than the 
truth? There are only two kinds of 
of verbs, and those are transitive and 
intransitive. The transitive verb re- 
quires an object, the intransitive verb 
none. In more philosophical phrase, 
the action of the intransitive verb is 





contained within itself; that of the 
transitive is not. If we attempt to 
give an Object to an intransitive verb, 
we'can either give it only the noun ex- 
pressing the state corresponding to 
the verb itself, or repeat the subject 
under the form of the compound per- 
sonal pronoun. 

The transitive verb, dealing as it 
does with two entities, the action 
passing over from one to another, we 
are at liberty to look at the action 
from the point of view of either of 
them, to view the action from its 
starting limit or from its receptive 
limit, and hence we may have two 
expressions for the same fact. We 
have for transitive verbs an active 
and a passive voice. From the very 
nature of the intransitive verb, it can 
have no distinction of voice as it 
makes not the slightest difference 
from which end we regard the action 
that has its end within itself. That 
is all there is of it.’ Two classes of 
verbs and to one of them two forms 
or voices. 

But now for the grammar: “Verbs 
may be divided into four classes: ac- 
tive, passive, neuter and deponent.” 

We might as well begin a treatise 
on ethnography with the somewhat 
startling sentence : 

“Men may be divided into four 
classes: “Tall, short, hungry, and 
rich.” 

But our author, and I am quoting 
word for word from an author in very 
common use, an LL.D. at that, goes 
on: 

“ Active verbs express action, and 
are divided into transitive and 
intransitive.” 

To carry out the simile, we might 
also go on: 

“Tall men are those above the 
medium height and are divided into 
good and bad.” 

To return toour LL.D.: ‘Passive 
verbs express passion.” Now to a 
child mind what idea is given by the 
word “passion” except anger? When 
a word has entirely lost its original 
meaning we submit that the attempt 
should be given over to try and force 
that original meaning uponit. There 
are plenty of patient Jobs in the orig- 
inal sense but never a patient Job in 
the only modern sense. Such literary 
affectations ought to be banished from 
elementary text books. But the au- 
thor goes on to explain the term in 
a parenthesis. ‘Passion (that is the 
receiving or suffering of an action) as 
laudor, ‘I am praised.’” 

Now when the boy of 10 years is told 
that the suffering of an action is illus- 
trated by the expression “J am 
praised,” what idea, in the name of 
common sense, can he be expected to 
derive from it? If he be a sensible 
boy he shuts his book with disgust. - 





But let us go on: ‘Neuter verbs 
express neither action nor passion but 
simply being or a state of being, as 
dormed ‘I sleep.” A remark imme- 
diately below says that “Neuter verbs 
are few in number and are often 
classed under intransitives.” 

That is, one of our four primary 
classes—which must be logically sup- 
posed to be the most elearly distin- 
guished from each other—is often put 
as a sub-class of one of the other 
primary classes! It is as if we should 
say, ‘‘Hungry men are few in number 
and are often classed under tal] men.” 

We goon: ‘Deponent verbs have 
the passive form but an active mean- 
ing.” That is in our ethnography,Rich 
men are those that look as if they 
were tall, but they are really short.” 

I know that men are not verbs, but 
I submit that the confusion in the case 
of the ethnographical lesson would 
be no greater than would exist in the 


pupil’s mind after really endeavoring | ° 


to master the above classification of 
verbs. 

If we could only have our text 
books thoroughly revised by some 
practical and common-sense teacher 
who would give us the simple com- 
mon sense of the thing, whatever it 
is, and plenty of exercises and exam- 
ples, so that the truth, pure and sim- 
ple’ would gradually shine into the 
mind of the pupil without so much 
verbiage—and more than all, if we 
could only find the teachers who are 
real genuine teachers, not talkers or 
lecturers or hearers of lessons, what 
a joyful time the children would have 
and how delighted the public would 
be! The colleges are not fitting 
them for us. Are the normal schools 
making them ready? The fielcs are 
white, but where are the reapers? 

Tuere is no more effective way to 
arouse an interest and to create an 
intelligent appreciation of our school 
work among the people, than to or- 
ganize a strong, vigorous, well-con- 
ducted Teachers’ Institute. 

The evening lectures, the music, 
the overflowing crowds in attendance, 
the information imparted on educa- 
tional topics and collateral subjects ; 
all these things show what our teach- 
ers are doing for the children and the 
people. The teachers themselves not 
only get new ideas, and new methods, 
and new inspiration, but each imparts 
to the others something more and bet- 
ter than they knew before, in all di- 
rections. 


There is an interest, and a sympa- 
thy, and a oneness of purpose and 
aim, which imparts vitality and 


strength to all—and the people are 
sure to catch this inspiration and this 
sympathy, and to carry it with them 
into the annual school meetings, and 


‘school district. 





to.act upon it. It is for them and for 
their children that these potent in- 
strumentalities are organized and 
carried forward. 

Their children reap the benefit, 
largely, of all these advantages -~ 
hence we are glad to see these insti- 
tutes multiplied every year, every- 
where. Don’t fail to be on hand— 
don’t fail to give them your eordial 
support and presence. Don’t fail to 
make them so interesting and attrac-. 
tive that the people will be ready to 
make any sacrifice to secure the ad- 
vantages of these gatherings another 
year. 


@ 
* 





EDUCATIONAL COLUMNS. 


UR teachers and county: superin- 
tendents are interesting them- 


selves in this matter of using the col- 
umns of the local press, to a larger 
extent than ever before, and the re- 
sults are already manifest. 

People are reading these facts— 
they-are talking over the advantages 
of longer school terms, of securing 
better teachers; they are making ar- 
rangements to pay them more prompt- 
ly, too. 

We give below, as a specimen of 
what is being done in this direction, 
an “educational column,” which we 
clip from one of our Illinois exchan- 
ges, published at Vandalia. 

Local papers that can secure such 
reading, and teachers. who can pre- 
sent such facts in such a way, sweep 
a ciicuit as wide as the reach of in- 
telligence, and as lasting as the mind 
itself: 


EDUCATIONAL COLUMN. 
BY J. W. HENNINGER. 


DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 


With some conception of the awful 
powers and benefits of the newspa- 
per and the periodical; with a spell- 
bound wonder and admiration for 
their good, and a'most a horror for 
their wrongs, I want to say some- 
thing of books. 

All honor to the grand work of the 
noble newspaper. Everybody ought 
to take one or more; some of them 
are good supplements for the Bible. 

The magic power that books wield 
over the student and statesman might 
be seen to some extent in the com- 
mon school, if each school district 
had, as it ought to have, 

. A LIBRARY. 

Now, by a library I do not mean 
the Astor, or the Imperial of Paris, 
with their thousands of volumes; I 
mean twenty or thirty child’s books 
of history, philosophy, literature and 
fiction, together with some other 
works for the older people of the 
With these in a 
school, and a live teacher to con- 
duct it, the school would become a 
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little paradise to the children, a hap- 
py resort for loving, anxious parents. 
By this means the children would not 
only see the broad avenues that 

LEAD OUT INTO LIFE, 
but.they would have new incentives 
to study as a means of getting into 
the secrets and surveying the beau- 
ties of not merely these, but other 
books. Then most potent of all 
others, would be the influence of the 
parents coming to the school to get 
reading matter where they would 
pause to kindly criticise and measure 
progress. The_idea of district libra- 
ries is not original with me. Why, 
in this great State there are hun- 
dreds of them already in use. 

We want them more accessible ; 
we want them in every county and in 
our own community. We can have 
them with a very little effort. The 
proceeds of two or three 

GOOD ENTERTAINMENTS 
would buy them. The nature of this 
column will not allow me to anticipate 
or detail many of the grand results 
of a district library. 

Let me use the words of the mas- 
ters who have couched into the few- 
est sentences their matured opinions 
of books. From those decide wheth- 
er sacrifices can be made for libraries. 


E. P. WHIPPLE: 
‘Books, light houses erected in the 


great sea of time—books, the pre- 
~ cious depositories of the thoughts and 
creations of genius—books, by whose 
sorcery times past become times pres- 
ent, and the whole pageantry of the 
world’s history moves in solemn pro- 
cession before our eyes—these visit 
the fireside of the humble and lavish 
the treasures of the intellect upon 
all classes.” 

The observation and experience of 
all ages are preserved to us in litera- 


ture.”’ 
EDWARD EVERETT: 


“Whoever has learned to read, pos- 
sesses the keys of knowledge, and 
can whenever helpless not only un- 
lock the portals of her temple, but 
penetrate to the inmost and most se- 
cret cabinet.” 

DR. JOHNSON 
said that he “always went into state- 
ly shops.” He meant that he always 
sought the best company—just what 
the standard authors are. 
EMERSON, 
the philosopher of Concord, enjoins 
us to “consider what you have in the 
smallest chosen library.” 
ANOTHER 
adds: “A company of the wisest, 
wittiest men that can be picked out 
of all countries in a thousand years, 
have set in best order the results of 
their learning and wisdom.” * 
JOHN MILTON : 
“Who kills a man, kills a reason- 


destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it 
were in the eye. Many a man lives 
a burden upon the earth ; but a good 
book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treas- 
ured up on purpose for a life beyond 
life.” 
BACON } 

‘Some books are to be read with 
diligence and attention.” * * * 
“Reading maketh a full man.” 

‘Histories make a man wise; po- 
ets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; 
natural philosophy, deep, moral, 
grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend.” 

We should think every local paper 
in the country would like to secure 
such a column as the above, showing 
the people the power of the printed 


page. 


Our suggestions to provide for the 
more prompt and liberal payment of 
our teachers, by the school meetings 
on the 6th of April, have met with a 
ready and cordial response among 
tax-payers and school officers. Large 
numbers assure us that this will be 
done. P 

Teachers have been doing much 
better work than formerly ; examin- 
ers are more careful in granting cer- 
tificates, and the result has been that 
a better class of teachers have been 
sec'ired for the schools. 

It is well to be a little more rig*4 
and exact in these examinations, and 
to be a little more careful in granting 
certificates. ‘Then there will be less 
competition. There are plenty of 
good teachers to fill every vacant 
place in our scheols. 


Qe 


POWER OF THE PRINTED PAGE, 


HE New York School Journal, 
one of the very best educational 


journals on our exchange list—a jour. 
nal we always read with interest and 
profit—a journal we should like to 
see in the hands of ten thousand 
teachers and tax-payers in this State 
—describes the kind of men we need 
to have duplicated in these terms : 

The editor asks: What are the 
principals of our public schools doing 
by means of the press to help on ed- 
ueation? ‘In the summer of 1828 a 
class of forty was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, 

EVERY FOURTH MAN 

of which became a college officer.” 
The three of the forty who are the 
most likely to be remembered for per- 
manent work were not “honor men.” 

Among all the graduates of that 
college few have done more to effect 
society for generations than Milo P. 
Jewett (still living), Edmund O. 
Hovey, and Caleb Mills—the two 
latter having ceased from their labors. 


2+ 











able creature, God’s image; but who 


“Professor Mills”—for so he was 





called by all who knew him, although 
honored with the degrees of D.D. 
and LL.D.—came. to 

INDIANA 
in November, 1833, having accepted 


his appointment as the first principal 


of the Crawfordsville High School. 
He had noted the badness’ of ‘the 
schools in Indiana, and he had re- 
solved to settle there, to make them 
better. 

In January, 1833, he wrote-to the 
Rev. James Thompson of Crawfords- 
ville: ‘*We must change public sen; 
timent in Indiana, remove prejudice, 
and bring the free public school to 

EVERY DOOR. 

We must raise up good teachers, to 
take the place of the present race of 
pedagogues. 

The gevernors and legislatures of 
Indiana for ten years previous to De- 
cember 6, 1846, had not 

OFFICIALLY 

mentioned the subject of popular ed- 
ucation. They had discussed fine 
stock, internal improvements, swamp- 
lands, and politics ; but not once “the 
free school for all the children.” On 
the date named above an anonymous 
writer, over the now famous signature 
“One of the People,” published an 
address on 


POPULAR EDUCATION. 
to the members of the legislature of 


Indiana. With trenchant humor he 
told them that the governors and leg- 
islatures had discussed everything 
but free common schools; that every 


seventh adult in the State could not}: 


read; that in some of the counties 
every fourth, third, or even second 
adult 

COULD NOT READ ; 
and that the State was not only the 


lowest among the free States in this 
respect, but that it was lower than 
some of the slave States. 

He plead for a change and showed 
how it could be effected. This mes- 
sage of “One of one of the People” 
lifted Gov. Whitcome out of his in- 
difference, eight days afterward, to 
add a good, rousing paragraph on the 
condition of popular education. 

The next December, 1847, the day 
after the governor had delivered his 
annual message to the legislature, the 
second message from “One of the 
People” was laid on the desks of its 
members. It was full of educational 
facts, counsel, appeal, and argument. 
It glistened with good, wholesome 
wit. So well had the unknown writer 
put his point that the legislature 
passed an act requiring the judges of 
election at the October election, 1848, 
to ask each voter, after he had depos- 
ited his ballot viva voce: ‘Are you 
in favor of free publie schools?” And 
by a 

MAJORITY OF SIXTEEN THOUSAND 


the people said “yes” to the question, 
It was a great result. 


In December, 1848, on the second 
day of the meeting of the legislature 
—the day after the governor’s mes- 
sage—“‘One of the People,” appre- 
ciating the power of 

THE PRINTED PAGE, | 

laid his “Third Annual Message on 
Popular Education” on the desks of 
the members. It was worthy to suc- 
ceed the two that preceded it, and 
swelled the, current of public senti- 
ment, It, too, was a power, although 
the governor utterly ignored the 
school now, as formerly. 

In December, 1849, the.same tren- 
chant writer laid his fourth message 
on the desks of the mewbers and this 
time with effect. The educational 
question became a prominent one be- 
fore the constitutional convention 
summoned by this legislature. It 
began its sessions October 7, 1850, 
and finished February 10, 1851. 

“ONE OF THE PEOPLE” 

sent one of his noblest messages on 
popular education to this convention 
and it succeeded, under the leadership 
of Mr. John I. Morrison, one of the 
ablest educators of the State. The 
convention placed the free public 
school in the constitution and the 
peoplé approved it. , 

All this while the writer had _pre- 
served his own secret; but by this 
time it had got out, and Professor 
Mills, of 

WABASH COLLEGE, 

was acknowledged a leader in the 
work of educating the masses, 

In December, 1851, he laid his 
sixth and last annual message on the 
desks of the members of the legisla- 
ture, and the Senate ordered 5,000 
copies to be printed. 

Our teachers would do well to learn 
the lesson and circulate the printed 
page. 

It is a magnificent result. The 
school fund of Indiana is now over 
nine millions and is growing larger. 
There are over 18,000 teachers in 
these rooms and several hundred 
thousand pupils. 


Ir was a wise suggestion of one of 
our leading county papers, to take up 
less space with political chaff, and 
more with setting forth the advanta- 
ges of the county as a place in which 
to locate; showing its agricultural re- 
sources, its school advantages, its 
railroad facilities, and its abundance 
of cheap lands, well watered, well 
timbered, &c., &c. 

This is not so good a year as some 
others to drop political discussion, 
but the newspapers and the people 
too, would be better off if this ‘she- 
roic” treatment could be brought 
about. 

Good schools, cheap lands, access 
to market, and a cordial welcome to 
all good citizens, will draw valua- 
ble wealth-producing, law-abiding im- 
migrants into a large number of 








counties in this State. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY. 


BY W. T. HARRIS. 


E continue the extracts from 
the Course of Study in Histo- 


ry, and ask attention to one or two 
of the points touched upon in our last 
issue as to 
THE VALUE OF INSTITUTIONS 

In the family, each one reaps the 
coilective nurture of all: the child 
has his feeble strength and inexper- 
ience reinforced by the mature 
tsrerngth and wisdom of his parents 
and elders; wavering old age finds 
its auxiliary in youth. The inequal- 
ities of health, age, sex and disposi- 
tion are thus complemented and 
rendered innocuous. Again, in civil 
society, the division of labor equal- 
izes the differences of climate and 
season and the capabilities for skill, 
and ehables each one to concentrate 
his whole time and attention upon a 
special branch of industry, and thus 
gain great skill and great productive 
power; while by trade and commerce 
he is allowed to share in the produc- 
tions of all mankind, in all climes, 
and in all seasons. In 

THE STATE, 

each citizen is protected in his law- 
ful vocation by the solid force of the 
entire nation. Looked at as thus re- 
inforced by institutions, the individ- 
ual before our eyes grows in size and 
power until we see him as a giant, or 
as a magician, possessed of super- 
human strength, shoes of swiftness, 
and omniscient intellect. The ability 
to seé man’s greater selves, as em- 
bodied in institutions, is a faculty of 
the mind which has been called in- 
sight. 

In our last number we passed over 
all the points up to the 

FOURTH QUARTER, 

up to the, point of the famous roads 
out of Rome, Appian and Flaminian 
Ways, and others; the significance 
of road building as a means of secur- 
ity to the Government, besides its 
use in exchanging productions and in 
social intercourse —compare those 
roads with modern railroads; the 
system of aqueducts of Rome com- 
pared with the water-works of St. 
Louis, Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton; the national walls built for de- 
fence, and protected by towers, and 
with a highway for easy communica- 
tion on the inside—The Chinese wall, 
Hadrian’s wall in the North of Eng- 
land, between the Solway and the 
Tyne, and his wall connecting the 
Rhine and the Danube; the wall of 
Antonnias in Scotland — compared 
with the modern chains of forts along 


rivers or the sea-coast. 
FOURTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
(In this grade there is a thorough 


review of the geography of North 
America and the West Indies.) 


~ 





First quarter: Columbus—Birth- 
place, childhood, education, early 
travels ; his idea of the shape of the 
earth; Martin Behaim’s map; his 
journey to England; journey to 
“Friesland,” or Iceland; application 
to Portugal; Queen Isabella; his 
discovery ; subsequent fate. Vasco 
Da Gama, Amerigo Vespucci, Balboa, 
Cabot, Verrazani, Cortereal, Magel- 
lan, Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto; sevtle- 
ment of St. Augustine. 

Second quarter: Exploration of 
the Hudson River; of Lake Cham- 
plain, and the great lakes; descent 
of the Mississippi; settlements at 
Plymouth, Boston, Salem, Hartford, 
Providence, New York, Baltimore, 
Jamestown, Philadelphia, Charleston 
and Savannah, 

Third quarter: The Indian tribes ; 
King Philip’s war ; witchcraft; union 
of the New England colonies; wars 
with the French colonies and allied 
Indians on the north and west, in the 
time of King William, Queen Anne, 
and King George; French and Indian 
war—capture of Fort Du Quesne, 
Niagara, Ticonderoga and Quebec, 
with incidents ; something about the 
biographies of William Pitt (Chat- 
ham), Washington, Braddock, Mont- 
calm, Abercrombie, Wolfe. 

Fourth quarter: British oppres- 
sion ; Colonial Congress; battles of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, Long Is}- 
and, Trenton, Brandywine, Benning 
ton, Saratoga, Monmouth, Camden, 
Cowpens, Eutaw Springs, Yorktown ; 
short biographical sketches of Greene, 
Gates, Arnold, Morgan, Steuben, 
Lafayette, Cornwallis, Burgoyne, 
Rochambeau, Pulaski, Marion, Sump- 
ter, Kosciusko, De Kalb, Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, John Adams, Stark, 
Putnam, and a fuller~ account of 
Washington. The biography of Wasb- 
ington is in itself a history of the 
country from the beginning of the 
French and Indian war te the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

In this grade, as in the preceding, 
very great care must be taken not to 
undertake any subject that cannot be 
presented in clear and distinct out- 
lines and without complex details. 
Only a few of the topics above giv- 
en will be used in any one quar- 
ter,the teacher selecting such as 
can be made most interesting and 
suggestive. In all cases there must 
be maps drawn on the black-board, 
showing localities of the actions de- 
scribed and the routes taken. 

FIFTH YEAR OR GRADB. 

(Geography in this grade treats in 
detail North and South America, and 
Europe.) , 

First quarter: Great Britain ; its in- 
habitants as found by Julius Cesar ; 
its conquest by the Romans; the cel- 
ebrated walls of defence against the 
northern tribes; Druids ; tin of Corn- 





wall; invasion of the Saxons; Eg- 
bert and the Heptarchy; King Alfred; 
the massacre of the Danes; battle of 
Hastings, King William the Conquer- 
or and his disposition of the lands. 
Second quarter: Richard Coeur de Li- 
on; John and the Magna Charta; 
Edward I. and II.; William Wallace 
and Robert Bruce; Bannockburn ; 
Wat Tyler; the first Parliament; the 
Black Prince, and his victories in 
France; use of gunpowder; Joan of 
Arc, and the siege of Orleans; the 
Wars of the Roses; Richard IIL; 
Flodden Field; the art of printing. 
Third quarter: Henry VIII; Eliza- 
beth; the Spanish Armada; Mary, 
Queen of Scots; King James; Charles 
[, and Cromwell; the plague in Lon- 
don; Charles II.; the Revolution, 
and William of Orange; new articles 
of commerce — coffee, tobacco, etc. 
Fourth quarter: Marlborough, and 
the battle of Blenheim; Gibraltar ; 
the united Parliaments of England 
and Scotland; Chatham; Charles Ed- 
ward’s career, and defeat at Culloden; 
Engiish conquest of India; the victo- 
ries of Nelson and Wellesley (and 
later as Wellingtoh); English coloni- 
zation. 

The same care as to making maps 
on the black-board should he exer- 
cised as in the previous grade. The 
geography and chronology of histor- 
ical events are essential to give clear- 
ness of conception. 

SIXTH YEAR OR GRADE, 

(Geography is completed and again 
reviewed in this grade.) , 

First quarter: Chaldean Empire, 
in the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, and extending west to the 
Mediterranean—make a map showing 
its eight cities, and give any scraps 
of history that can be found of inter- 
est; the Assyrian Empire, succeed- 
ing the Chaldean, having its begin- 
ning at Asshur and Nineveh, near 
the forks of the Upper Tigris, and 
conquering Babylon and the Chaldean 
monarchy about 1250 B. C., extend- 
ing its conquest north to the Black 
Sea, west to the Mediterranean, and 
south into Egypt—make a map show- 
ing the whole course of the Tigris 
and Euphrates and the river valleys, 
also the river Halys to the Black Sea, 
the eastern shore of the Mediterrra- 
nean, and the Lower Valley of the 
Nile; the Egyptian monarchy: its 
old cities, Thebes and Memphis, the 
Nile and its freshets, its contest with 
the desert, the Pyramids, the Sphinx, 
the mummies in the caverns of the 
hill-side, supposed conquest of Syria, 


Nineveh, and Babylon (B. C. 1450) | 


by Thothmes II.; Sesostris (B. C. 
1330), conquest of Syria; Media 
(highlands northeast of the river val- 
ley of the Tigris), Lydia (nearly all 
of Asia Minor), Babylonia (extending 
to the Mediterranean Sea, and includ- 





ing the Lower Valley of the Tigris 
and Euphrates), succeed Assyrian 
supremacy, and with Egypt form the _ 
four great powers; the Persian mon- 
archy, under Cyrus (B. C. 558-529), 
conquers all of the great powers, and 
even penetrates into Europe and con- 
quers Thrace, and on the east it ex- 
tends to the Indus river, and includes 
Bactria and Sogdiana ; sketch the his- 
tory of Cambyses, Darius I., Xerxes 
I., so far as relates to their conquests 
in Egypt and in Europe. 

The material for history of these 
nations is very scanty, and not easily 
made interesting to children. Persia 
is the only one with well-settled chro- 
nology, and the one of most interest, 
because of its relations to Greece. 
One large map should be made on the 
black board, giving ancient and mod- 
ern names to the places; it should 
show each of the empires at their 
greatest extent, and in particular all of 
the ancient cities mentioned. What- 
ever can be made of interest regard- 
ing those cities and their inhabitants, 
should be made most prominent; 
next the succession of empires, and 
the removal of the seat of empire from 
one place to another (Babylon, Nine- 
veh, Thebes, Ecbatana, Susa, etc). 
The six chief cities of Jerusalem, Jer- 
icho, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Baalbec, 
Damascus, Palmyra, Sardes. When- 
ever the work of this quarter is taken 
up, much of what is above indicated 
will doubtless be omitted, but the 
omission should not include the great 
cities, nor the history of Persia. 


Second quarter: Greece: its loca- 
tions, its divisions; the location and 
history of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
Thebes, Delphi, Troy, Salamis, Mar- 
athon, Arcadia, Argos, Thermopyle, 
Platza ; short biographical sketches 
of Solon, Lycurgus, Miltiades, Aris- 
tides, Cimon, Pericles, Leonidas, Soc- 
rates, Themistocles, Demosthenes, 
Epaminondas, Phitip, and a more 
extended biography of Alexander, 
with an account of his conquests of 
Persia and Egypt. 


Third quarter: Rome: its seven 
hills; the story of its origin; the 
legends of Numa, of Coriolanus, of 
Cincinnatus ; Camillus ; sack of Rome 
by the Gauls under Brennus; Pyrr- 
hus ; first Punic war, Regulus ; second 
Punic war, the Metaurus, Hamilcar, 
Hannibal, Scipio; third Punic war, 
fall of Carthage and of Corinth; Mith- 
ridates, Jugurtha, Marius, Sylla, 
Pompey. , 

Fourth quarter: Julius Cesar : his 
conquests in Gaul, Britain, and Ger- 
many; Pharsalia; Actium ; defeat of 
Varus ; Destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus ; extent of Rome under Trajan; 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii; Adrian: persecution of the 
Christians by Nero, Domitian, Tra- 
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jan, Adrian, Severus, and Aurelius; 
Constantine the Great, the first Chris- 
tian emperor; Justinian. 

SEVENTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

First quarter: The Northern Bar- 
barians. (In the disintegration of 
the Roman Empire, the medeeval and 
modern states arise one after the 
other.) Draw maps showing the first 
location known, and the subsequent 
migrations and settlements of the 
following tribes or nations of people: 
Scythians, Gauls, and Celts, (in 
Northern Italy, France, Spain, Brit- 
ain, etc.), Goths (pushed westward 
by the Asiatics, frequently attack the 
Roman Empire, until finally, under 
Theodoric, they conquer Italy; the 
Western Goths occupy most of Spain), 
Franks (on the Lower Rhiné, press 
on the Romans and Gauls, and finally 
occupy Northern France, and begin 
the French nation), Allemanni, Suevi, 
Longobards, Saxons, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, Heruli, Teutoni; short bi- 
ographical sketches of Alaric, the 
Visigoth ; of Pharamond and Clovis, 
the Franks; of Genseric, the Vandal ; 
Odoacer,King of the Heruli ; Theodo- 
ric,the Ostrogoth ; trace out the course 
of the Huns under Attila; his defeat 
at Chalons. 

Second quarter : Mahomet’s career ; 
conquests, by the Saracens. of Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Africa, Spain; defeat 
by Charles Martel, at Tours; Charle- 
magne: conquest of Italy and of the 
Saxons; division of hisempire; Nor- 
man incursions into France; Saracen 
conquest of Jerusalem, giving rise to 
the Crusades; the first Crusade; Pe- 
ter the Hermit ; Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Third quarter: Charles V., empe- 
ror, and king of Spain; Francis I. of 
France, and Henry VIII. of England ; 
the time of Louis XIV. of France; 

, the French Revolution: the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, beheading of the 
king and queen, Reign of Terror, 
Robesbierre; Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Moscow, Leip- 
sic, Waterloo; the July Revolution, 
1830; the Revolution of 1848. 


Fourth quarter: Gustavus Adol- 
phus: his career in Germany ; victo- 
ry at Lutzen; peace of Westphalia ; 
(principle of the “‘balance of power” 
recognized); Charles XII. pf Swe- 
den: his career in Poland, and defeat 
at Pultowa; Peter the Great (his 
biography); Frederic the Great of 
Prussia; ‘Seven Years’ War.” 

EIGHTH YEAR OR GRADE. 

(In this year the history and Con- 
stitution of the United States are 
taken up with a text book.) 

First quarter: Review the outlines 
of Asiatic history, fixing the exact 
locations of the great cities, and 
studying their natural advantages (on 
rivers, or on the sea, in fertile valleys, 
in strong situations, command posi- 





tions important for commerce or 
transit) ; Egypt—Thebes, Memphis, 
Cairo, Alexandria; Phoenicia—Tyre, 
Sidon, Tripolis, Aradus, Biblus, Acre; 
Judea—Jerusalem, ete. ; Persia—Ec- 
batana, Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Per- 
sepolis, etc. ; 

Second quarter : Continue the study 
of: cities, with reference to their his- 
tory: Syracuse, Carthage, Cadiz, 
Athens, Syra, Argos, Thebes,(Beetia), 
Corinth, Troy, Ephesus, Byzantiym, 
and Constaninople. - 

Third quarter: Review the history 
of England from the time of William 
the Conqueror, studyirg the rise of 
Parliament, the weakening power of 
the nobility (in the wars of the Roses 
and in the reign of the Stuarts) ; the 
interference of England with affairs on 
the continent (in the reigns of Edward 
Ill., Henry V., Henry. VIII., Queen 
Anne, and George III.); the indus- 
tries of Great Britain, and its national 
debt. 

Fourth quarter: Make a table of 
events of the history of England 
during the periods of colonial history 
of the United States, the Revolution, 
and the war of 1812, with a view to 
the better understanding of the policy 
of England toward this country du- 
ring that period. 

kieference Books. 

The refereence books at present 
allowed the schools are Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; 
Lippincott’s. Pronouncing Biographi- 
cal Dictionary ; The Historical Read- 
er by John J. Anderson (containing 
excellent selections from the best 
writers, illustrative of great events in 
history); The United States _Reader 
(by the same author as the above, and 
containing selections illustrating the 
history of the United States). The 
Pronouncing Gazatteer of the World 
will be found to contain ‘much of the 
needed information regarding the his- 
tory of the great cities named, as 
well as regarding the ‘“‘wonders of 
the world, the commerce, and even 
the movements of nations. 


Other books should be added. But 
the teacher will be obliged to resort 
to the libraries for preparation of 
these lessons. Besides the cyclope- 
dias (Appletons’, Johnson’s and othb- 
ers), I would mention as very useful, 
“The Historical Atlas,” by Robert 
H. Labberton (also, see maps Nos. 
141 and 142 of Colton’s General At- 
las), Putnam’s History of the World’s 
Progress, and Lyman’s Historical 
Chart, Samuel Willard’s ‘‘Synopsis 
of General History from B. C. 800 
to A. D. 1876,” for bird’s-eye views 
of the relation of events in different 
nations, and as useful to guide one’s 
reading in cyclopedias ; Felton’s His- 
tory of Greece, Liddell’s History of 
Rome. “The Student’s Gibbon,” 





“The Student’s France,” “The Stu- 
dent’s Hume,” etc. (by Harper Broth- 
ers), are excellent-manuals. ‘The 
Fifteen Decisiye Battles of ‘ the 
World,” by Sir Edward Creasy, is 
important and valuable. Rawlinson’s 
‘Manual of Ancient History,” and 
his “*Five Great Monarchies” are ex- 
cellent. Grote’s History of Greece, 
Mommsen’s History of Rome,—it is 
easy to find in the libraries such great 
store-houses of critical history. It 
is easier, however, for the teacher to 
obtain the numerous small manuals 
treating history in whole or in part,— 
those of Swinton, Gilman, Quacken- 
bos, Willis (‘Historical Reader’), 
Freeman (‘‘General Sketch,” and 
“Outlines,” and special histories), 
Anderson, Taylor (Manual of Ancient 
and Modern History), J. R. Green 
(‘Readings from English History ,”— 
the best book to be had for strong, 
compendious and inféresting selec- 
tions from historical literature, which 
are connected by brief summary state- 
ments in such a manner as to form a 
connected history of England from 
the time of the Saxon invasion to the 
Crimean war. This book may be 
used to advantage in the preparation 
of lessons in the fifth and .eighth 
grades), Leighton (History of Rome 
—very useful, for its concise and per- 
tinent information; may be used in 
the last half of the sixth grade ) 
The teacher who is int: rested in his- 
tory will not fail to,read and re-read 
Plutarch’s “Lives,” Herodotus ‘the 
father of history,” Thucydides, and 
Tacitus. A very valuable ‘“Chrono- 
logical Index to Historical Fiction” 
was issued by the Boston Public Li- 
brary in 1875. It should be con 
stantly used by the teacher of history, 
both in directing the reading of pupils 
specially interested in particular top- 
ics, and in obtaining vivid pictures or 
descriptions to illustrate the lesson of 
the day. It may be found in the 
Public School Library. Aristotle 
said that poetry (or fiction) is truer 
than history ; and this is worth con- 
sidering. ‘The ‘‘Index to Hittorical 
Fiction” here referred to contains the 
following lists, with a general index: 
I. American History; II. English ; 
III. Scottish; 1V. Irish; V. French ; 
VI. Spanish and Portugese; VII. 
Germanic (including also that of 
Switzerland, Hungary, and the Low 
Countries) ; VIII. Scandinavian ; IX. 
Sclavic and Turkish; X. Aneient 
Rome; XI. Roman Empire; XII. 
Italian Hist. ; XIII. Ancient Greece ; 
XIV. Modern Greece; XV. Asia; 
XVI. Africa; XVII. Australia. 
Reeitation. 

From one-fourth to one-third of the 
time devoted to the history-lesson 
should be taken to review the points 
of the previous lesson. This review 





should always be at the commence- 
‘ment of the lesson. The teacher will 
draw out, by questions, from the class, 
such points as she wishes to recall; 
correct imperfect statements, and il- 
lustrate more fully what has been left 
too obscure. The written essays of 
the pupils should give an, outline of 
the history treated, in the pupil’s lan- 
guage, and generally may furnish the 
review required, and be criticised as 
to clearness and completeness. 


In all cases, the pupils should draw 
maps’ (copying those’ made by the 
teacher on the black-board) of all the 
localities treated of, and insert the 
names of the places. ‘The success of 
the history-lessons depends altogether 
on this matter of connecting them 
with the study of geography. 


a 





By re-engaging at once the tried, 
efficient and competent teachers, you 
avoid much friction, much loss of 
time, much anxiety, and much waste 
of labor. 


The pupils can go on with their 
studies—whereas, it frequently hap- 
pens that a new teacher must try on 
this, that and the other class, and ex- 
periment, and feel his way along un- 
til weeks of the short school term 
have been exhausted, before a solid 
foothold has been gained. 


By all means avoid, if possible, this 
delay, and friction, and waste, by 
re-engaging the faithful, compétent 
teacher, at once. 

It will be well also to stipulate in 
the contract and to provide for the 
payment of the salary as often as 
every thirty days; .and as it will cost 
more to live—as books, clothing, food 
and everything else have largely in- 
creased in price, there ought to be 
and doubtless will be a corresponding 
increase of wages as well. 


We cannot afford to do any injus- 
tice to any class of people, certainly 
net to the class who are doing so 
much to train and educate for a no- 
bler and a higher style of citizenship. 


As early as may be, after the An- 
nual Meeting, those teachers who 
have been doing honest, faithful, ear- 
nest work—who have become ac- 
quainted with the pupils and their 
parents, who know just what todo 
and how to do, to insure success in 
the sechools—such teachers ought to 
be engaged for the next term at once. 
In our best schools in the larger 
towns and cities, there -are’ but few 
changes made from year to year 
among the teachers, and the result is 
that from a third toa half more work 
is accomplished in these schools than 
among those where a new teacher is 
engaged at every new session of the 
school. 
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The Nashville Centennial from an Edu- 
cational Standpoint. 


J ges the Educational Department 
of the Nashville Centennial will 


be one of the chief attractions of the 
Exposition there can be no donbt. 
Ample provisions have been made by 
the committee to render this feature 
one of importance to every educator 
in the State. It is expected that the 
County Superintendents and teachers 
throughout the State will do every- 


thing in their power to make this| 


department a success. The various 
systems of government, discipline, 
and styles of architecture should all 
be exhibited Lere, even to the photo- 
graph of “ye ancient pedagogue.” 
The advantages of modern school 
training, and school furniture should 
be clearly shown. Everything con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with 
the free school interests of the State, 
should be fully exemplified. 


If the educators of the State will 
do their whole duty, much and lasting 
good may be accomplished for the 
school interests of Tennessee, and 
the entire South. 

Many of the ablest educators in 
the United States will be there, and 
will lend their aid in the various coun- 
cils that may be held. Every County 
Superintendent, and as many of the 
teachers as can possibly attend this 
great exhibition, should not fail to be 
there. The defects of our free school 
law, apd the proper amendments nec- 
essary to perfect the law, should be 
fully and freely discussed. That our 
school law is very defective no rea- 
sonable man will deny, and it is only 
by taking counsil together that we 
can ever reach anything like perfec- 
tion. 

We promise the County Superin- 
tendents, teachers, and all friends of 
education in Tennessee, that the edi- 
tors of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Ep- 
ucATION will do everything in their 
power to make the occasion one of 
pleasure and profit te the educators 
of our State. 

We shall_have a headquarters on 
the Centennial Grounds, and at one 
or two other accessible places in the 
city, for their convenience, and dur- 
ing the Exposition we sincerely trust 
we may have the pleasure of greeting 
every County Superintendent in the 
State, and thousands of her live 
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teachers. Make yourselves at home | III. Apparatus and natuzal history 
at our headquarters whether you) collections, school furniture, school 
know us personal/y or not. If you) journals, reports, and other publica- 
don’t know us, call and see us and let | tions. 
us get acquainted. Your interests} 1. Work in Class I, may be pre- 
are our interests, therefore come and | pared according to the taste, and at 
see us during your stay in Nash-| the discretion of theexhibitor. Ifto 
ville. . | be hung on the wall, it must be prop- 
We publish in full the valuable|erly framed; if not, enclosed in neat 
suggestions of the committee on ed-| portfolio or bound. Only one sample 
ucation to contributors to this de-|of same kind of work done by each 
partment. _| person to be presented, and that to be 








The Nashville Centennial Building. 


WE aré glad to be able to present | 
to onr readers the above cut of 


the beautiful and extensive building 
erected: for the exhibition, and in 
which the main features of the cele- 
bration will be conducted. 

The directors have determined to 
make the Educational Department a 
prominent feature, and have already 
assigned liberal wall and floor space 
to these purposes. 

Wn. T. Harris, LL.D., has accep- | 
ted the invitation and will deliver the | 
address on Education. | 
The articles to be contributed to 
this department will be embraced in| 
the following classes, which we pub- | 
lish for the guidance and direction of 
those who may wish to contribute. 
We hope not only every county but 
every school district will send some- 
thing, and we repeat our earnest re- 
quest to every teacher and school offi- 
cerin the State to set fo work at 
once, preparing for some one of the 
three fgllowing classes : 

I, Paintings—crayon, line and 
map drawings, specimens of penman- 
ship and pictures of school buildings. 

Il. Bound or clasped volumes of 





| within the margin. 


labeled with the name of the author 
and of the school or institution. 

2. Work in Class II, must be the 
result of written examinations, and 
conducted according to the plan usu- 
ally pursued by the teachers in charge. 

8. It is suggested that fiye ques- 
tions on each subject for examination 
shall be presented, both.question and 
answer to be written by the pupil. 
Ordinary legal-cap paper shall be 
used, to be written on both sides, and 
On the first line 
at beginning the pupil to. place the 
subject, and on the second his name 
and age, in years and months, and at 
close of the paper the time required 
in writing it. 

4. The papers shall be clasped or 
bound in convenient volumes, on the 
first page of each of which must be 
given the following information : 

(a). Number of pupils in che class. 
(b). Average age of the pupils. (c). 
Grade or year in school course. (d). 
Number whose work is selected. (e). 
Manner in which the examination 
was conducted. (/f). Assurance that 


the work was honestly done by pupils 

without assistance from any souree. 
5. In schools containing more than 

100 pupils, only the work of one class 





papers showing school work in pre- 
scribed studies. 


or grade in one of the studies pursued 





shall be presented ; it being left op- 
tional with teachers whether the pa- 
pers of the entire number, or of se- 
lected pupils shall be taken. 


6. As it will be impossible to ex- 
hibit all that may be offered under 
Class III, those desiring to send sam- 
ples of their goods are requested to 
forward catalogues with the articles 
they wish to enter marked, and they 
will be informed what can be received. 


7. All parties intending to forward 
work must communicate the fact to 
this Committee, and all articles must 
be forwarded freight prepaid by the 
10th of April, properly addressed to 
the chairman of this Committee. The 
Express Companies have agreed to 
return articles shipped through them 
free of charge, and we advise this as 
the preferable method of shipping. 

8. The Board of Directors have lib- 
erally provided for suitably furnish- 
ing the space allotted, and this Com- 
mittee will see that the articles are 
properly presented, and return them 
if so notified. . 


In conclusion we extend a cordial 
invitation to schools, officers, teach- 
ers and institutes of learning gener- 
ally, arid to others interested, to pre- 
pare and forward material for this 
exhibit and thus to contribute to 
making the occasion a marked era in 
the educational history of our State. 
A convention of teachers will be held 
on Friday, May 7, in which distin- 
guished educators from this and ad- 
joining States have been invited to 
participate, and efforts are being made 
to secure general accommodation 
rates for delegates attending it. 


S. Y¥. CatpweE t, Chairman. 
W. BR. Gagrett, Secretary. 
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THE NASHVILLE CENTENNIAL, — 


i hems approaching exposition at 
, Nashville, in commemoration of 


the passage of the hundredth year 
since her earliest settlers first raised 
their log cabins on the banks of the 
Cumberland, is an event which should 
interest not only those who live with- 
in the confines of the * Volunteer 
State,” but also those of every State 
in this grand Union. 

It is my purpose in this paper to 
point out to my brother educators, 
not only of Tennessee but of every 
State, how the Centennial of Nash- 
ville can be made to subserve at least 
one grand object. 

A few years since our beloved State 

was classed among the most illiterate, 
but thanks to the unwearying energy 
of a gallant few, she occupies to-day 
an honorable position in the educa- 
tional field of America. But we must 
not stop here; we must stand on the 
pinnacle of Fame’s temple. The lo- 
cation of our State points her out as 
the centre of an educational system 
around which sister States will re- 
volve. We have also been too heed- 
less of the natural advantages we 
enjoy, and far too indifferent to our 
own welfare. This day of our leth- 
argy has nearly passed. 

This celebration of the birthday of 
our capital should call to her Expo- 
sition the truest, the wisest and the 
best of her sons and daughters, and 
what more opportune occasion could 
present.itself to the educators of our 
State than this, on which to meet and 
plan and act for its interests? 

The educational part of the display 
will be under the supervision of one 
of our finest educators, Mr. Sw Y. 
Caldwell, and every arrangement will 
be perfected by him to enable teach- 
ers of our State to exchange views 
with those from a distance. In this 
connection I would suggest that 
special efforts be made to secure the 


largest possible attendance on 
FRIDAY, MAY 7, 
the day designated by the committee 


for a convention of the teachers of 
the State. We hope educators from 
other States will also be pr2sent on 
this occasion. I merely suggest this, 
while having an abiding faith in those 
to whom this department has been 
entrusted. 

It may not be improper to state one 
or two questions that might with pro- 
priety be discussed at such a meet- 
ing. The uncertainty of the tenure 
of office by the county superintend- 
ents, and the necessity of better edu- 
cated teachers. Both these keep the 
public school system in a state of ag- 
itation, and until some definite plan 
has been adopted to settle forever 
these questions, we can never hope to 
win that suecess which the school 
system of Tennessee deserves. 


There are many minor questions 
which would suggest themselves in 
discussion, all of which would have a 
good tendency. toward the more effi- 
cient working of the school system, 
and the interest of onr teachers. 

And again, our teachers and others 
interested in the cause of education, 
should bestir themselves, as the next 
Legislature will be sure to produce its 
crop of chronic grumblers at the free 
schools, and everything else that is 
advantageous. 

. I have made these suggestions hur- 
riedly, in the hope that they will at 
least awaken some additional interest 
in our cause, and perhaps be the 
means of calling together at Nash- 
ville a body of men who have both 
the power and the means to bring 
down blessings not only on the chil- 
dren of Tennessee, but of the whole 
South and West. S. 





“OUR TEACHERS’ CONVENTION, 





Editors Journal of Education: 
AN you not emphasize the im- 
portance of the 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


to be held in Nashville, May 7th, so 
as to induce the strong men in every 
part of Tennessee and the South to 
come forward with their best thought 
and best experience, to help inaugu- 
rate new and better methods to in- 
terest the people in our schools? 

We need, all over this State and 
all over the South, better school laws, 
better school houses, and _ better 
teachers. _We want counsel, advice, 
experience. 

We want more intelligence and 
more enthusiasm. We want a series 
of well-conducted 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


in all parts of the State. Our school 
law is very defective. It does not 
help, it hinders. 

Cannot our teachers be persuaded 
to look over the provisions of the 
school law—the law which deprives 
them of power—of bread and butter, 
and for the most part keeps them very 
near the poor house—the law in this 
State which limits the school to a 
three months’ term and the teacher 
to wages next to starvation? If they 
could be persuaded to do this they 
might be led to suggest remedies in 
the shape of proper amendments. 

Uatil our school laws—made for 
the most part by men opposed to 
public schools, and men who know 
nothing and care less about a “ sys- 
tem of public education”—until these 
laws can be revised and made more 
liberal young men and women of 
ability will seek other departments of 
labor. 

This is just what. the opposers of 
public school education desire. 





They want it to fail and they have 


taken the most efficient means to 
ensure its failure. ; 

Your food, clothing, shelter and 
culture depend on better legislation, 
and the teachers can easily secure 
this whenever they see fit to do so. 

Is it not about time to move in this 
direction? We think so. 

Let us come up to the convention, 
then, at Nashville, May 7, and coun- 
sel, advise, adopt measures, and go 
forward unitedly to success and to 





victory. ‘ D. 
KNOXVILLE, March 20, 1880. 
WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? 


HAT will become of our child- 
ren if we move into the coun- 


try? asks the father and mother 
dwelling in the overcrowded cities. 

Mr. Max Zabel suggested a remedy 
which we printed in our last issue, 
but the subject is ot so much import- 
ance to all, that we give room for 
further statements bearing upon the 
point. 

Mr. Zabel says: 

There may be those who regard 
this matter lightly, and underesti- 
mate its importance. I wish such 
persons would take a trip to some re- 
gions of the State, and if they should 
discover that we have localities where 


the 
YOUNG MEN 


grow up almost entirely rude and un- 
tutored, they would soon alter their 
opinions and become hearty support- 
ers of a measure which, if carried out, 
will be of incalculable benefit to the 
rising generation of this State. 

There is another thing to be con- 
sidered in connection with this meas- 
ure, 

Most people are aware of the 
great dislike which men, living in the 
cities, have of moving in the country, 

There are men enough who are not 
afraid to work, who even work more 
and harder in the city than they 
would have to do, if they owned and 
carried on a farm; but they say, 
“What will become of our children, 
when we go into the country ?” 


They themselves, being accustom- 
ed to social and intellectual inter- 
course with their fellow-men, are 
afraid to go where there is no oppor- 
tunity for anything of the sort. 

And the same reason which pre- 
vents such men from going into the 
country, drives many from their farms 
into the cities, when their children 
begin to approach maturity. 

Now, as our cities are already over 
populated, as many now in the cities 
may be obliged to turn to agricultu- 
ral pursuits for their livelihood, would 
it not be well to make 

COUNTRY LIFE 


as attractive as possible; and to re- 
move the objections to it, so far as 





. 





the means of educating and improy- 
ing the young are concerned? 

And since the plan proposed will 
involve no expense to the State, and 
only a trifle to the respective 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 

and but a slight addition to duties 
and labors of the teacher, which 
ought to be considered by him as 
pleasant ones, (as he will most likely 
derive as much benefit from each 
meeting over which he presides as 
any of the attendants,) there seems 
to be really no good reason why an 
attempt in this direction should not 
be made. 


++ ---—---—* @e-——--- - 


On May 7th the teachers of Ten- 
nessee and other States in the South 
are to assemble for a grand conven- 
tion, in the Centennial Building in 
Nashville. 

The important matters which are 
to come before the convention—the 
eminent ability and experience of 
those who are to be present—the at- 
tractions of the Exposition—all these 
promise to draw a large number of 
our teachers together on that occa- 
sion. Don’t fail to come. 

ss +S 


ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT. 





DUCATORS begin not only to 

appreciate the power of the 

printed page but to formulate this ap- 
preciation. 

Prof. J. M. Gregory, President of 
the Illinois Industrial University, 
says: 

“Every editor is a teacher, a teac 
er of men as well as of children. 
The newspaper is the freshest of 
books. 

“Tt is the latest history, the newest 
science treatise, the current political 
economy, the manual of the arts, the 
text-book of a living philosophy. 

“That school-room, other things be- 
ing equal, will be brightest, freshest, 
and most productive in practical 
learning into which the newspaper 
penetrates.” 





WE understand that some special 
rates will be secured on the railroads 
and steamboats, for those attending 
the Educational Convention at the 
Centennial Building in Nashville, 
May 7th. Persons desiring infor- 
mation should address, with stamp 
for reply, S. Y. Caldwell, Chairman 
Committee, Nashville, Tenn. 


dl 


Neither parsing, analyzing or dia- 
graming tends to teach the correct 
use of language, yet months are thus 
frittered away; and the child fondly 
believes it is learning grammar. 





<i 
—_— 


ALL matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal, must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month previous to date of issue. 
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American Education Seen through 
Freneh Eyes. 


[Pamphlet of the French Commis- 
sioner’s Report. ] 


VERY valuable pamphlet has 
just been issued by the Bureau 
of Education, at Washington—No. 5 


’ of the Circulars of Information.’ It} 


describes American education as seen 
and understood by the gentlemen 
who composed the French Commis- 
sion sent to our International Exhi 
bition in 1876, namely: Messrs. F. 
Buisson, B. Berger, E. Laporte, Ol- 
.agnier, A. Volens, and Rauber. 

The report of the Commission con- 
:sists of thirty chapters, of which 
Mons. Buisson contributes nine; 
‘Mons. Berger seven; Mons. Laporte 
‘five; and Mons. Volens five; Mons. 
Olagnier two, and Mons. Rauber 


three. 
SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 


The subjects discussed are the free 
school system, school organization 
and administration, public school 
finances, city schools, country schools, 
co-education, primary education in 
the Southern States, school-houses 
and school-furniture, infant schools, 
Kindergarten and primary schools, 
reading, writing and instruction in 
the vernacular—the titles of the first 
twelve chapters. 

The labor was admirably sub-divid- 
ed. Mons. Buisson, chief author of 
this report, was selected by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction—-M. Jules 
Simon—as special delegate to the 
Vienna Exhibition, in 1873, to study 
‘the educational systems of the coun- 
‘tries there represented. His report, 
iin 1875, was a very valuable. one, 
‘and comprised 360 pages. A sum- 
mary of his educational labors and 
honors is presented in a foot note by 
our Commissioner, Hon. John Eaton. 

Tbe full report of this Commission 
comprised 702 pages; the resume, by 
Com. Eaton, consists of 37 pages, and 


is of great value, as the summary of 


the conclusions and facts which the 
six French gentlemen have gathered 
and presented—* Philosophical, judi- 
cious, acute,” “with friendly criti- 
cism,” and “discriminating praise.” 

Commending the pamphlet very 
cordially to all teachers and school 
trustees, we propose to give a few 


extracts for the information of such as 
have not yet seen, or such as may not 
see it, a few only, as a brief article 


may allow. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


On page 9, we quote from their 
‘views on free schools as valued by 


Americans: 


“The great zeal for the education 
of the young which grows as the pop- 
ulation increases, penetrates into the 
public mind more and more, and 
manifests itself in more and more de- 


cided ways. What may have seemed 
at first a transient glow of enthusi- 
asm, & generous impulse, has in time 
assumed all the force of a logical con- 
viction, or rather of a positive cer- 
tainty. Itis no longer a movement 
of a few philanthropists or of a few 
religious societies, but it is an essen- 
tial part of the public administration, 
for which the States, the cities and 
townships approprigte every year 
more money than any other country 
in the world has hitherto devoted to 
the education of the people. 

“The laws and customs of the 
country are in perfect harmony in re- 
gard to this practice; public opinion 
approves and even insists upon these 
sacrifices, so evident has it become 
to every. one that the future of the 
Awerioan people will be whatever its 
schools make it.” 

The attention of careful readers is 
called to the evident truth of this 
neat statement of fact, and also the 
grounds of the fact. No sectari- 
ans, nor demagogues, nor bigots can 
any more effectively attack the sys- 
tem and transform public opinion in- 
to an enemy of general education, 
than it can safely deny the truth of 
the above quotations. 

We quote again, from page 10: 
“The United States have been peo- 
pled by continuous immigration. But 
what does this immigration bring to 
the country? People of different or- 
igins, classes and religions. What 
could less resemble the colonists of 
New England than the heterogeneous, 
unstable, and uninformed mass which 
constitutes the greater part of the im- 
migration? All wust be American- 
ized as fast as possible, all becoming 
Americans themselves, and proud of 
being so. Without fusion of races, 
without a uniform language, without 
equality of social classes, without 
reciprocal toleration among the dif- 
ferent denominations, and, above all, 
without an ardent love for the new 
country and its institutions, would 
the United States still be united? 

“ That this country has become and 
remains what it is, is literally due to 
the public school.” 

In harmony with the same topic, 
the writer says, on page 12: 

“This is the only question which 
no one ignores. The optionists, 
those who are still too proud uf their 
country to let anything shake their 
confidence in the great destinies of 
the Union, see in the public school 
one of the glories of America which 
it is of importance to preserve in its 
splendor. Others, who feel anxious 
for the fate of the Republic, also take 
an interest in the school; it is the 
last cherished hope they will part 
with. And the extreme pessimists 


say, If the country can be saved, it 
will be by its schools.” 





The pamphlet then discusses brief- 
ly the relations between the free 
schools and politics, commerce, mor- 
als, family-ties; and shows how effi- 
cient an ally it is to the soundness 
and progress of each of these vital 
interests. 

It displays admirably, on page 14, 
the true foundation of the school, as 
follows : 

SUSTAINED BY THE PEOPLE. 

“The Federal Government does 
not interfere with the schools at all; 
the Constitution does not even author- 
ize it todo so. The States interfere 
only so far as general legislation is 
concerned, and leave to the different 
localities liberty to organize and man- 
age their schools as they please. If 
we find the American schools, especi- 
ally in the Northern and Western 
States, in a flourishing condition, it 
ig not that the real usefulness of the 
schools is appreciated by those who 
govern, but by those who are gov- 
erned, and because the various manic- 
ipalities fee] themselves obliged—not 
by a law emanating from a central 
authority, but by what is a great deal 
stronger, the will of the people, the 
pressure of local interests—to estab- 
lish and to support schools in con- 
formity with the wants of the country. 
This gives the school system of the 
States an 

IMMOVABLE STABILITY.” 


As a caution against hasty conclu- 
sions, it is well said, page 15:, 

‘*Even with the aid of the Bureau 
of Education, it is still very difficult 
for foreigners, and perhaps still more 
for Americans, to form a correct idea 
of the true condition of education in 
the United States.” 

Under the head, School Adminis- 
tration, are discussed briefly, some 
featares of school laws, County Sup-| 
erintendents, State Superintendents, 
their annual reports, most valuable 
and self-examining works, local 
boards, appointment and duties of 
teachers, compulsory education, from 
1642 in Massachusetts to the present 
time, primary education in the vari- 
ous States—all concluding with the 
admirable result : 

ALL CAREERS ARE OPEN. 


“The nation can thus say to all 
the children, ‘As I offer you gratu- 
itously the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation, all careers are open to you. 
There are no longer disinherited 
children among you. It is therefore 
your duty to make an intelligent use 
of your education, and to adorn your 
life by serving God and your coun- 
try.” An admirable result as far as 
realized, and admirable as an ideal 
toward which all patriot hearts and 
minds will constantly strive and as- 
cend— though far from the reality 
yet, alas! in many sections of the 





Union. It can be truly said in sev- 
eral of the States, and, we trust, may 
at some future day, be joyfully said 
in them all, “No disinherited child- 
ren.” 

Here we must leave the pamphlet, 
but may recur to it to draw from it 
again; meanwhile commending: its 
perusal and digestion to all the act- 
ive friends of the public welfare in 
this and the next generation. 

L. W. Harr. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL QUESTION. 


¥ BY H. H. MORGAN. 


BE go any one deny that the public 
schools compare more than favor- 


ably with any other kind of schools, in 
their order, their industry, the char- 
acter of pupils and teachers, and in 
the success of their work as tested by 
competition in real life? 


Is it not within the knowledge of 
each one present that parents send- 
ing different members of their family 
to the schools, public, private, and 
church, have .never yet failed to al- 
low that the product of the public 
school work was at least fully equal 
to the other? 

Those who are ignorant of the 
ground occupied by the wisest expo- 
nents of any education, and those 
who have too lofty a contempt for 
facts to at least substantiate their 
views by personal. observation—to 
such we can offer only opposition and 
denial, 

But unfortunately, most people ac- 
cept their beliefs, and hence the-in- 
competency of such witnesses counts 
for nothing, inasmuch as their dog- 
matic assertions are carelessly ac- 
cepted as carefully considered convic- 
tions upon subjects which many do 
not take time to investigate. In our 
own city, I am frequentl; consulted 
by some one who says, “I pay agood 
deal for school taxes, and I don’t use 
the schools. I have a niece who 
wants a special course in instrumental 
and vocal music; to which of the 
public schools would you recommend 
me to send her?” 

In the recent edition of his School 
Shakespeare, Mr. Hudson (himself a 
teacher, and one who claims for him- 
self the position of a man so distin- 
guished intellectually and socially 
that there could be no question on 
his part of his insufficiency to repre- 
sent the classes which do not beleng 
to the masses) says: 

“But I suspect that our American 
parents have been somewhat absurd- 
ly, and not very innocently, ambitious 


of having their boys and girls all ed- ~ 


ucated to be gentlemen and ladies; 
which is, I take it, the same in effect 
as having them educated to be good 





for nothing,” (what an unfortunate 
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¥ reflection upon the class to which Mr, 
Hudson would confine the govern- 
ment of the world, and what a lofty 
ideal of ladyhood and gentlemanli- 
ness upon the part of one whose 
studies must have made him ac- 
quainted with the definitions of Chau- 
cer, and Spenser, and Sidney, and 
whose social claims should bring him 
fin contact with the more reputable 
people who, like Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, suffer under the odium of the 
inheritance of a good name, a high 
social position, and abundant means !) 
‘*too proud or foo lazy,” he contin- 
ues, ‘to live by hand-work when they 
are nowise qualified to live by head- 
work, nor could get any to do, if they 
were. The dull boy, who cannot 
prate science, but can drive 9 cart 
as a cart ought to be driven, or the 
dull girl who cannot finger a piano, 
but can rightly broil a beef steak, is, 
in the eye of all true taste, (the taste 
of a gourmand, it is to be inferred) 
a far more sightly and attractive ob- 
ject than the most learned and ac- 
complished good-for-nothing in the 
world. 

‘“‘What sort of reading are our pub- 
lic schools planting an appetite for? 
Our public schools leave the pupils 
without taste for those native treas- 
ures, or any aptitude to enjoy them. 
Our schools’are neither giving the 
pupils the key to the wisdom of the 
ancients, nor disposing them to use 
the key to the wisdom of Shakes- 
peare. Whatever will serve best to 
prank up the mind for flaunting out 
its life away from home, that seems 
to be our first concern.” 


Hear what the Saturday Review 
} says about Lord Burleigh, who, with 
more reason for prejudice of caste, 
has assigned the desire for education 
as the cause of England’s agricul- 
tural distress: * 

THE LORD OF BURLEIGH AND THE 

FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

The Lord of Burleigh deserves the 
sympathy of his class and the pity of 
all good men, His generous efforts 
to benefit his species have been cold- 


Yiy and even rudely received, and he 


is now suffering with a noble resigna- 
tion the doom that awaits all great 
and original thinkers. 


Among the politicians who- hiave 
‘addressed themselves to the subject 
of agricultural distress, he alone has 
spoken with the candor and confi- 
dence of genius; and with the native 
imprudence of genius has been con- 
tent to lavish upon a thankless public 
the vast store of knowledge which he 

ad laboriously accumulated 

Others, blindly groping. in the 
dark, have cast about with uncertain 
aim in pursuit of the cause and the 
care of the prevailing depression ; but 
the Lord of Burleigh, with the sim- 





plicity of true greatness, has cut 
straight to the root of the evil. 

Under the steadfast gaze of this 
philanthropic nobleman, the laws of 
nature have suddenly revealed them- 
selves, and yet, when in the fulness 
of his generosity he has sought to im- 
part the secret to others, he is incon- 
tinently denounced as though he had 
effected nothing at all for the welfare 
of mankind. 

All ‘highly imaginative natures 
must sooner or later take this bitter 
lesson to heart, and Lord Burleigh 
will be fortunate if he escapes the 
doom of Orpheus, and is not rudely 
torn to pieces by the women of the 
country. He has spurned the accom- 
plishments and fascinations of the 
farmers’ daughters ; though they have 
spoken to him in the French tongue, 
and played to him sweetly on the 
piano, he has been insensible to their 
blandishments, and be cannot there- 
fore be surprised if they now turn 
and rend him. 

The original cause of the ignomi- 
nous fate which now threatens Lord 
Burleigh, was an address delivered 
to the members of the Northampton- 
shire Agricultural Society. He had 
been summoned to preside over a 
feast ; -but even the contagious mirth 
of half-ruined farmers could not make 
him gay. Incommon with many men 
of real genius, this large-hearted no- 
bleman would seem to be strangely 
wanting in tact. Lord Beaconsfield, 
in a recent gathering. of a kindred 
character, finding that the wheat har- 
vest was scarce, took occasion to 
compliment his hearers upon a suc- 
cessful crop of flowers. 

But Lord Burleigh has none of 
these little arts by which a disagree- 
able subject may be momentarily 
adorned. Two great problems con- 
cerning the future welfare of Eng- 
land weighed heavily on his soul, and 
to these he must perforce address 
himself without preface or circumlo- 
cution. 

Of these two problems, we scarcely 
know to which he attached the deep- 
er’ importance. He was serious 
enough when he rferred to the agri- 
cultural distress.; but he was touching 
almost to tears, when he recalled the 
fact that a foreign horse had won the 
St. Leger. After all, as he took oc- 
casion to po'nt out, agriculture en- 
joyed the benefit of societies specially 
organized for its protection, but there 
was no society to protect the English 
race-horse. 

A GLOOMY PICTURE. 

This gloomy picture of the decay 
of the turf was doubtless intended to 
prepare the Northamptonshire farm- 
ers for what was to follow. With 
the cold impartiality of a mind that 
is conscious of the strength of its 





own position, Lord Burleigh rapidly 


surveyed and curtly dismissed the 
different views of the prevalent dis- 
tress which other less competent 
critics had taken. ‘‘No one,” he de- 
clared with the triumphant air of a 
player who holds the winning card in 
his hand, ‘*thad been able to give them 
any practical remedy.” 

ITS CURE. 

Looking the evil bravely and fairly 
in the face, Lord Burleigh .did not 
hesitate to proffer the needful cure; 
and this cure had all the simplicity 
of the ancient physician’s advice 
about washing in Jordan. 

Everybody but Lord Burleigh had 
forgotten ‘“‘the laws of nature,” yet 
Lord Burleigh did not shrink from 
the declaration that to the laws of 
nature the farmers of England must 
now have recourse. 


One of the principal enactments, 
as we understand it, is that farmers’ 
wives should “‘put their shoulders to 
the wheel.” We most sincerely trust 
that this will be done at once, for it 
is obviously monstrous that a great 
country like England should be shut 
out from prosperity from the neglect 
of such a simple precaution. 

But it would seem that ther? is 
another law of nature equally strin- 
gent against the use of the piano and 
a knowledge of French; and while 


the farmers’ wives are engaged in) 


putting their shoulders to the wheel, 
the daughters are to give up the 
piano in order to assist the agricul- 
tural interest. 

THE CAUSE OF IT. 


The increasing taste of our country- 
women for music has been the means 
of bringing so much wet weather up- 
on us, and it is therefore idle to hope 
for better crops until the piano has 
been banished from the farm. But, 
unfortunately, the farmers’ wives and 
daughters will not take the lesson to 
heart. In spite of the misfortunes of 
their class, they are still infatuated 
enough to cling to the belief that 
music does not injure the harvest. 
They even go so far as to deny that 
a knowledge of French has anything 
to do with the present distress. 
Some of them, indeed, express them- 
selves quite willing to “put their 
shoulders to the wheel,” but they are 
apparently in need of some further 
indications as to how this process is 
to be accomplished. 

Let the piano be searchingly ex- 
amined, and if that breathless instru- 
ment is found to be in fault, let the 
misapplied designation of a cottage 
pianoforte be forever abolished and 
tabooed. The Commissioners would 
likewise do well to call for a return 
of all those farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters who can be detected in a knowl- 
edge of the French tongue, and in an 





appendix to their report they might 


usefully set forth in a tabulated 
form, the average yield per acre up- 
on those farms which have pianos as 
compared with those which have 
none. 





TEXAS. 


Cor. Hottinesworts, Sec. of the 
State Board of Education in Texas 
made an informal talk, or statement, 
to a number of the leading citizens 
of St. Louis, in our office, while in‘ 
the city last week. 

The facts brvught out in regard to 
the condition of affairs in Texas were 
very encouraging and very hopeful. 
There is no lack of resources, pros- 
pectively, if only the immense land 
grant is held, as it should be, and the 
proceeds, when disposed of, legiti- 
mately applied to school purposes. 

We shall give some of the state 
ments of the Colonel more in detail 
in future numbers of the JouREAL. 


There ought to be some steps taken 
by the large-minded, patriotic, far- 
seeing men of Texas to prevent this 
princely legacy of landed wealth 
from being sacrificed, or wasted, or 
misapplied. There is danger in this 
direction already. 

St. Louis educates her 50,000 chil- 


because one or two far-seeing, large- 
minded men in early times borrowed 
money to pay the taxes on school 
land, and prevented its being sold 
for a trifle—and all coming genera- 
tions will bless them for their patri- 
otism and integrity. 





Texas is moving off vigorously, 
and grandly, and harmoniously in the 
direction of Teachers’ Institutes and 


next vacation. Rev. J. R. Malone, 
President of the State Association 
and the other officers invite the 
“hosts” of teachers in public and 
private schools—and the friends of 
education from all parts of the State 
to meet in Mexia the second week in 
July next. Let this bea grand rally! 





Lyman Apsport, editor ot the Chris- 
tian Union, gives this advice to young 
people: ‘Take that avocation in 
which you can do the greatest service: 
to God and your fellow-men, no mat~ 
ter what the pay may be. Live to 
give, not to get.” 

R. P. Stupty & Co. do elegant and 
first-class work in furnishing school 
and college diplomas. We advise 
those in need to order early. 








Iowa is to increase both the num- 
ber and power of the Educational 
Conventions in that State this year. 
Teachers’ Institutes are to be con- 
ducted on a larger scale than ever 
before. 
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AREANSAS.. 
B kepeireoay the strong men of all 
parties, and the leading men of 
the State are expressing a cordial 
and unanimous endorsement of Hon. 
J. L. Denton for a re-election to the 
position of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The editor of the St. 
John’s College Educator in the last 
issue says: 

‘‘We desire most earnestly the re- 
election of Hon, J. L. Denton. At 
present Arkansas needs a man gifted 
with the talent of popular eloquence 
to stir the people and bring them to 
the point where they will vote the 
school tax. Mr. Denton possesses 
this talent and has used it in the right 
direction and with success. Thework 
is not half accomplished, it being too 
vast to be accomplished in two years. 
Mr. Denton must have four and per- 
haps six years to do his work com- 
pletely. After the whole State is 
fully aroused on the subject of educa- 
tion and the tax for sustaining schools, 
at least eight months in each is an- 
nually voted without opposition, and 
good school houses decorate every 
district in the State, then a different 
order of talent from that which Mr. 
Denton possesses will be needed to 
carry on the superstructure. One 
who has risen from the ranks as a 
teacher, possessing ripe experience 
as to all methods of instruction, thor- 
ough acquaintance with the best text 
books on various subjects and a wide 
range of scholarship will then be 
needed. 


“We hope every paper in the State 
will advocate the name of Mr. Den- 
ton for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction.” 





Ir a copy of this journal should 
fall into the hands of school teach- 
ers,and school officers, as it is very 
likely to do, they would do well to 
read what Hon. J. M. Archer says 
on page 16. 

viiotibeneblas 

Tne Little Rock Democrat indi- 
cates in the following statement the 
most effective agency for attracting 
immigration to Arkansas. The Dem- 
ocrat says: 

‘A good, substantial school build- 
ing in every district, and a good 
school in every house, will do more 
as an advertising agency for immigra- 
tion for Arkansas than any means at 
our command, 


“We are notable to give a large 
amount for immigration purposes, 
but we can build the school houses, 
and establish the schools with the 
two-fold good result of benefiting our 
ewn people and attracting others to 
the State; therefore, let us have the 


A FORWARD MOVEMENT. 


E have never received so many 
strong, friendly, substantial let- 


ters within the same space of time, as 
have come to us in the last thirty 
days. 

Letters from school officers, letters 
from parents, letters from teachers— 
all full to overflowing of words of 
cheer, backed by money to circulate 
this journal among the people, thus 
showing a determination to organize 
our school system on a permanent 
basis, 

The schools, both public and pri- 
vate, in the West and South, were 
never befure so largely attended. 
When the public schools have closed, 
private ones have been started with 
an attendance fully equal to that of 
the sessions of the public schools. 
The fact is the people have learned 
the value of the work. our teachers 
are doing. 

The children are anxious to avail 
themselves of every possible facility 
to secure an education. We know of 
scores of young men and young wo- 
men of limited means, who. dress 
very plainly and live at small ex- 
pense, to save money to buy books 
and pay for tuition, and we know a 
number of teachers who trust for tu- 
ition, and who give instruction to 
large numbers of anxious, deserving 
pupils gratuitously. 

Such perseverance amid such diffi- 
culties develop the best and most he- 
roic elements of character. Such 
characters are needed, and they are 
multiplying fast in this and other 
States. Z 


LETTER WRITING AGAIN, 








Editors American Journal of Education: 


Marcu 20, 1880. 


OUR very excellent suggestion 
to have introduced into our public 


schools some method of teaching the 
children how to write, sign, and prop- 
erly address letters, is in my opinion 
one of the most important sugges- 
tions which could be made to our 
teachers and educators. 

No one except he is situated as is 
your correspondent (dead letter clerk 
in the post-office department) could 
imagine the amount of ignorance 
people display in directing their let- 
ters. If you could examine the 
twisted hieroglyphics, the worse than 
15 or zig-zag writing and spelling 
that appear on letters, you would 
question whether it were possible for 
sane people to be the authors of such 
writing and spelling. 

Perhaps the best advice that can 
be given in this matter is to have 
some one who knows how to write, to 
address their letters, Let me state a 
few facts. 





schools.” 


have properly entered your return re- 
quest on the envelope. 
This is more important than one 
would think. If such a letter is held 
for postage, misdirected, or fails in 
its proper delivery, it will be returned 
to writer free of charge. 
Another important matter is to be 
certain to direct a letter to an. estab- 
lished post-office. Every town, vil- 
lage, railroad station, or steamboat 
landing in the country is not a post- 
office. 
Under late rulings of the post-office 
department, officials are not allowed 
to “guess” or “presume” the destina- 
tion of improperly directed mail mat- 
ter, but must send it immediately to 
the dead-letter office, if it has no “‘re- 
turn request.” 
2. Postage on second or third class 
mail matter must be prepaid with 
postage stamps. One three cent 
stamp will take a four-pound letter 
anywhere in the United States, the 
balance of the postage being collect- 
ed on its delivery. It is bette: for 
all parties, however, to pay full post- 
age when the letter is put into the 
post-office. 
Postage on city letters at letter 
carrier offices two cents, sealed or 
unsealed. 

Merchandise one cent per ounce. 
Printed matter one cent for two 
ounces. N, 
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A GOOD MOVE. 


“NASMUCH as the children of a 
county are worth as much—to say 


the least—as the mules, horses, and 
—and—etc., etc., etc., we are glad to 
see a movement inaugurated thus 
early to secure at several county fairs 
in this and other States specimens of 
the work done by them in our schools. 

We hope every county holding a 
fair and exhibition during the fall of 
1880 will invite specimens of the 
work done by the pupils in all our 
public and private schools. 

ILLINOIS 
leads off with the following offer in 
this direction. 

The Winnebago National Bank of 
Rockford offers to the Educational 
Department of Winnebago Co. Fair 
two pictorial charts of Geography 
valued at $10 each; one to be given 
to the village graded school of Win- 
nebago county, sending to the fair 
held in Rockford, Sept. 13—17, 1880, 
the best general exhibit of primary 
work; the other to any city public 
school, not confined to the county or 
State, sending the best general exhib- 
it from a primary department; the 
pupils to be under eight and one-half 
years of age. 

The Agricultural Society offers the 
following premiums for which com- 








1, Never mail a letter until you 


petition is open to any public school, 


not confined to the county or State. 
Best exhibit in Virgil, $5.00; Litera. 
ture, $5.00 | Botany, $5.00. 

The above is not a complete list of 
premiums, but is all for which schools 
out of the county are invited to com- 
pete. 

Mrs. Carpenter has $55.00 in prizes 
for her own village and country 
schools, in addition to the above, 


—- ----em»e- —- 
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(rif all the prominent citizens of 
‘Arkansas and other States, would 
take hold as Hon. James M. Archer 
of Salem has done, educational ma.- 
ters would go “booming” ! 

Please look over what he says on 
page 16 of this issue. We can, if 
you give us sixty days’ notice, do as 
well by you as we did by him, and 
have done by thousands of others. 

Write direct, enclosing stamp for 
reply, for whatever your schools need, 
to J. B. Merwin, 704 Chesnut Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ir is a very satisfactory thing to 
have our advertisers write, as many 
of them are doing, in the following 
strain : 

‘Please continue our advertise- 
rent in the AmericaAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation. We hear constantly from 
your subscribers in the way of orders.” 





- 


per was ready to go to press, and in- 
sisted un having his advertisement 
appear in this issue, saying he had 
heard, in relation to one of his adver- 
tisements, from teachers in nine dif- 
ferent States, all ordering goods, and 
all stating they ordered from the ad- 
vertisement in the American Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation. 


as this paper, an essential service in 
thus mentioning the source of their 
information when sending in their 
orders. 





ee OU 

pes-Did you read that Arkansas En- 
DORSEMENT, by Hon. J. M. Archer of Sa- 
lem? If not, you might turn overto page 
16, where you will find it signed in regu- 
lar John Hancock style. 

It is so good that we hope it will com 
mand the attention it deserves, and if you 
will give us sixty days’ notice, we ean fit 
up your schools so as to give entire satis- 
faction. 

Drop us a line early, enclosing stamp for 
reply, and write direct to J. B. Merwiy, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo.-@g 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Dyspepsia, Nervousnes, Etc- 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phos- 

phate and am verv well pleased with what 

I have seen of its action, and purpose 

using more of it as occasion requires. 

A. C, COTTON, M. D. 
Turner, Ix. 


A YOUNG LADY 
For some time an attendant of one ot our Nor- 
mal Schools, desires a position to teach for the 
Spring and Summer. Refers to W. J. Gilbert 
and the Editor of this journal. Address 
MISS SUSIE LOGAN, 
13-3 1686 Oregon Avenue, St. Louis. 
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One gentleman called after the pa- 


Our teachers do themselves, as well | 
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Recent Literature. 








THE Missourt ScHoo. District Coun- 
SELOR: A aay on the School 
Law of Missouri, . F. Stevenson, 
Chief Clerk of the Decartnneat of Pub- 
lic Schools of Missouri. Price by mail, 
he wg $1.60. For sale by Book & 

ews Co. 


Having carefully examined the first 100 
pages of this work, we feel justified in 
saying that it supplies a need long felt by 
the school officers and teachers of Missouri. 
It takes up the school law, section by sec- 
tion, and defines its meaning, clearly and 
concisely. It covers the following subjects 
in order: 

The corporate powers of school districts. 

The law on changes of corporate boun- 
daries. 

The property relations of school dis- 
tricts. 

Rules of construction of statute law. 

Defines voter and tax-payer. 

Explains fuliy the powers and duties of 
the “annual meeting.” 

Gives the law of loans aftecting school 
districts. 

The law on election, qualification and 
powers of directors. 

Filling vacancies. 

The law of school government, includ- 
ing the powers, relations and duties of 
teachers as well as boards of directors. 

The law of residence. 

The law of contracts in which school 
districts are parties. 

The law on condemnation of property. 

The law in regard to colored schools 
illustrated and explained. 

The law concerning taxation—affecting 
the public schools. 

Duties of directors, clerks of boards and 
county commissioners. 

‘Duties of teachers, qualifications and 
relation to the State. 

The law concerning.school warrants. 

Appropriation of funds, 

The law of text books. 

Concerning the management of school 
funds—county and township. 

Duties of county clerks and collectors, 
treasurers and other officers. 

Title to school property. 

The law of city, town and village 
schools. 

The normal schools. 

Constitutional provisions. 

Other sections of the civil and criminal 
statute affecting the public schools and 
their management. 

The comments on the various sections 
of the law are supported, both by quota- 
tion and reference, from decisions of the 
Supreme Courts of Missouri, and about 
twenty other States of the Union; by the 
works of Kent, Blackstone, Wharton, 
’ Burr'll, Cooley and Dillon, » 

It should be owned and consulted by 
every teacher and school officer and kept 
as convenient as the dictionary. We be- 
speak for it a wide circulation. 





Tue Pocket Classical Dictionary for 
Ready Reference, by Frederick G. Ireland, 
a most vualuable and interesting book, 
which compresses its contents into 144 
pages printed in large clear type. It will 
satisfy the wants of the ordinary student, 
as it contains the pith of larger works of 
the kind. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, Publishers. 

For sale by Book and News Co., St. 
Louis. 


“Eriauty Mixes 1x Inprana Caverns” is 
the title of an illustrated paper, in the 
‘April Scribner, on Sibert’s and Wyandotte 
eaves, in Crawford county. The writers | 








oh 


Mr. iL C. Hovey, has were explored 
these interesting ways. 





8. C. Griggs & Co. will shortly publish 
ah edition ot the First Three Books of 
Homer’s [liad with notes by James R. 
Boise, Ph. D. 

They will also continue to publish Boise’s 
Homer’s liad, The Frst Six Books as 
heretofore. 

2. The Spell-Bound Fiddler: A Norse- 
land story by Kristofor Janson, translated 
from the original by Auber Forestier, 
author of Echoes from Mist-Land, with an 
introduction by Rasmus B. Anderson. 


“The introduction (says the preface) will 
contain more about Ole Bull than has ever 
before been published at any one time in 
English. It states the facts on which the 
story of the “Spell-Bound Fiddler” is 
based, and also similar and thrilling anec- 
dotes, showing how lavishly the peasants 
of Norway are endowed with musical tal- 
ent.” 

3. A new volume by George C. Lorimer, 
D.D., entitled, “Christianity and Modern 
Thought. ” 

4, A work which promises to be ot deep 
interest to Ethnologists,, Scientists and 
Theologians, yet of a popular character, 
fascinating fo the general reader, entitled 
“‘Preadamites—or A Demonstration of the 
Existence of Men before Adam, together 
with a Study of their Condition, Antiquity, 
Racial Affinities and Progressive Disper- 
sion over the Earth, with charts and illus- 
trations, by Alexander Winchell, LL.D., 
Professor or Geology and Palzontology,” 
in the University of Michigan. Autnor of 
“Sketches of Creation,” ect. 





Tre Curistran Union has been pub- 
lishing a very interesting and profitable 
series of articles giving “Hints for Home 
Reading,” showing the value of the “‘prin- 
ted page,” and M1. Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in the issue of March 17, tells strange 
stories of how few people after all read 
books, and why “the young read nothing 
but trash.” 

Certainly our teachers lave not only a 
great work in their hands, but a great re- 
sponsibility in directing their pupils how 
to read and what to read. 

We should like to put this admirable 
article on “Why Young People Read 
Trash,” into the hands of every teacher 
in the United States. 

We suggest that you send for the Chris- 
tian Union, 27 Park Place, New York. 





Tue success of those publishers who 
have sought to supplant the vicious juve- 
nile periodical literature of the time by 
the publication of juvenile periodicals as 
interesting as the bad ones without being 
bad is bearing fruit in the maltiplication 
of such periodicals, The first two num- 
bers of Golden Days indicate the purpose 
of its publishers to supply a weekly peri- 
odical, not only objectionable in its moral 
tone but actively upon the side of purity, 
which shall nevertheless have all the inter- 
est that less wholesome publications have. 
Its staple literature will be stories of out- 
door life andj adventure. 





We have received the “Four Lectures 
on Early Child-Culture,” by W. N. Hail- 
man. 

First Lecture—Laws of Childhood. 

Second Lecture The Soul of Froebel’s 
Gifts. 

Third LectureA School for Mothers. 
Society an organism—society an essential 
condition of humanity. 

Fourth Lecture—Specific Use of the 





Price: Filéxible cloth, 40 cents; paper, 
25 cents, 

Address orders to Hailman & Doer- 
flinger, 461 Market Square, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 





Goop Company for March, No. 7, opens 
anew volume. Every number opens a 
new volume of thought and wise sugges- 
tions to the people who read carefully. 

This March number is a very strong 
one, flavored through and through with 
that kind of tonic people need to take 
with their literature. 

The article on “Defence of Criminals” 
opens out into a subject fraught with the 
gravest consequences to the people. We 
shall find room for the article soon. 

The poetry is first class, the stories are 
interesting, and the editor-has something 
timely to say about Mr. Ruskin, and gives 
other articles and book reviews. 

Good Company is published at $3.00 a 
year in Springfield, Mass. 





Noruine could lay a better foundation 
for an understanding of the Russia of to- 
day than the acquaintance with its ante- 
cedents which one may obtain from Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler’s “Peter the Great,” now 
running as an illustrated serial in Scribner. 
It is understood that the causes and be- 
ginnings of Nihilism in Russia will be 
traced by Mr. Schuyler during the course 
of his narrative. The author’s style has 
been pronounced admirably adapted to 
historical writing, and it is pleasant to 
note the response of interest on the part 
of readers which the publishers report. 





Tue Detroit Free Press says: ‘The 
method of teaching reading by employing 
newspapers and magazines to some extent 
in place of books, has been adopted with 
good success in several places, more par- 
ticularly in the East. 
the Detroit schools interested her scholars 
to a high degree by reading ‘to them the 
history of Peter the Great, as given in the 
February and March numbers of Scribner's 
Magazine.” The superintendent of public 
schools in Portland, Me., has recently sub- 
scribed for a number of copies of St. 
Nicholas for use as a reader in the schools 
of Portland. 


<i. 
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TIllinois—Official Department, 








NOTES ON THE SCHOOL LAW. 





Dept. oF Pusiic Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill., Feb. 20, 1880. 


To Trustees of Schools and Tp. Treasurers: 

Since your official duties for the month 
of April are materially modified by the 
amendments to the school law in force 
since July 1, 1879, the following comments 
upon the law seem necessary, and I trust 
they will prove of serviee to you. 


regular; since irregular proceedings are 
likely to result in great confusion, and, it 
may be, in vexatious law suits. 
* * * 2 * 2 * 
TREASURER BONDS. 

Since treasurers are now to be appointed 
for two years instead of one, more impor- 
tance attaches to their bonds. The form 
of the bond is given in the school law sec- 
tion fitty-seven; and each board of trustees 
should see that the form of the bond giv- 
en by its treasurer corresponds eactly 
with the form given in the law of 1879, 
whieh differs materially from the form 
heretofore prescribed. 

A law psssed by the last legislature re- 
quires all official bonds to be acknowledged. 








It is important that all proceedings be 


The treasurer’s bond must therefore be 
acknowledged by him and his securtties be- 
fore some officer authorized by law to 
take acknowledegments. Notaries public 
and justices of the peace are so author- 
ized. The bond should be acknowledged 
before approval by the trustees. The 
form of acknowledgements agar 
as follows: 

STATE OF...... 

County OF... } as, 

, TeaES PRS, Ss wey hereby certify that 
sessseeeay WhO are personally 
known to me to be the same persons whose 
names are subscribed to the foregoing in- 
strument appeared before me this day in 
person and acknowledged that they signed, 
sealed and delivered said instrument as 
their free and voluntary act for the uses 
and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and............seal, 
this. ...cAy Of.....c0eAe Digeccoreee ‘ 

COMPENSATION OF TREASURER, 

Section seventy-two of .the school: law 
says that township treasurers shall receive, 
in full for their services, a compensation, 
to be fixed prior to their election [appoint- 
ment], by the board of trustees. By the 
law previous to 1872 the treasurers had 
been paid certain commissions. While the 
language above quoted does not preclude 
-the idea of paying them in this way, it 
seems to me that the change in the lan- 
guage is significant; and my recommend- 
ation is that in all cases the treasurer be 
paid a fixed salary. The salary should be 
commensurate with the duties and respons- 
ibilities of the office. 

EXHIBIT TO DIRECTORS. 


Within two days after the first Monday 
in April and October every township treas« 
urer must make to each board of directors 
in his township an itemized statement of 
account with them during the preceding 6 


emer eewerssersesbracoes 


A teacher in one of] months; and this statement must be bal- 


anced, and subscribed and sworn to. ‘he 
April statement is most important of the 
two; and, since the directors are required 
to post both upon the door of the house 
where the election of directors is held up- 
onthe third Saturday in April, this’ state- 


promptly, within the time named in the 
law. 
ELECTION OF TRUSTEE. 

Section twenty-four of the school law 
was amended in 1877 by adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘And where there are three or 
more school districts in any township, no 
two trustees shall reside when elected in 
the same school district.” This provision 
of the law has been in many cases either 
overiooked or disregarded. It should be 
observed at the coming election. 

When two trustees are to be chosen at 
an election, one to fill a vacancy and the 
other for a full term, the ballots should 
always specify which of the candidates 
named thereon is voted for to fill a vacan- 
cy, and which for a fullterm. Thus: 

“For trustee for full term, Richard 
Roe.” 

“For trustee to fill vacancy, John Doe.” 

THE SCHOOL LAW. 

If you have not yet received a copy ot 
the ;School Law of 1879, send to your 
county superintendent for one, You are 
entitled to a copy and the supply is ample. 

James P. Siapu. 
Sup‘t of Public Instruction. 





Horsford’s Actb PnospHate affords 
nourishment to the Cerebral and Nervous 
systems. ; 





Sex what Hon. J. M. Archer has 
to say on page 16 of this issue, 





ment should be transmitted to the directors: 
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RAFLROADS. 





Mr. Joun W. Mass, General Passenger 
Agent of the St. Louis Division of the 
“Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway,” seems about to realize at last 
the full results of his quiet but also very 
effective labor. 

For years he hag had a laudable ambi- 
tion to secure the close connection a 
“through line’ would give the people té 
some point on the Atlantic coast in the 
Southeast. 

This arrangement seems now about to 
be consumated by the new combination 
formed between this line and those con- 
trolled by the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad. 

Mr. Mass has made this end of the route 
very popular, not only with our St. Louis 
people but with others farther north and 
west who visit Florida to spend the Win- 
ter. 

He has offered every possible facility to 
thousands of people, old and young, by 
cheap excursion, trains to Queen’s Lake to 
spend a day in the woods. He has given 
the older people rest and recreation and 
the younger ones health and pleasure by 
these trips to this delightful Summer 
resort so near the city. 

To those who, in the Winter, wished to 
escape the rigors of our more northern 
and western climate he has arranged for ex- 
cursion tickets to Florida and return, and 
more and more the people here and those 
at a distance will avail themselves of these 
facilities in the near future. 

Mr. Mass bas thus made himself and the 
lines he represents not only very popular 
but very widely known, and we know we 
but voice the universal opinion of the 
people when we say that we hope he may 
remain to consumate fully the plans for 
which he has so long and so effectively 
labored. 





Tne Wasasn, St. Louis & Paciric 
Rariway has not only become the great 
“through car route” from St. Louis East, 
West, North and South, but it has become 
the ally and helper, in a special way, of 
every teacher and parent in the country. 
Ithas gone into the “educational busi- 
ness,”’ so to speak, as wellas the trans- 
portation business, on a large scale, 


It starts out with “‘The Wabash Alpha-| - 


bet Primmer,” printed in illuminated red 
letters so attractive that ‘the children cry 
for it.” The teachers and parents get it 
free by sending a postal card to H. C. 
Townsend, General Passenger Agent, or 
to W. R. Callaway, 120 North Fourth St., 
St. Louis, saying they want it. 

They read it and learn how to go, when 
to go, where to go, and to whom to go for 
all the information desired as to this route 
and its connections. : 

In addition to this, they invite those 
who are studying Geography, old and 
young, to send at the same time and to 
the same parties for the “Tourist’s Guide” 
of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Rail- 
way, and this will also be sent free. 

This guide, beautifully illustrated, gives 
interesting and valuable information about 
the pleasure and health resorts of Color- 
ado, Minnesota, Northern Michigan, the 
Great Lakes, and the River St. Lawrence, 
with its thousand islands, and the attrac- 
tive points at the seaside. 

Mr. W. R. Callaway, at the Grand Un- 
ion Ticket Office, 120 North Fourth street, 
has just laid on our table a map of the 
Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway, 
showing its numerous branches and con- 
nections, containing also the St. Louis 
Fire Alarm Telegraph, with list of alarm 


boxes — the whole thing neatly bound 
within a space of about two by three 
inches. Noone need “go astray” with 
such helps and guides, 

Call at 120 North Fourth Street, corner 
of Pine, St. Louis, and get a copy of all 
these documents, or drop a postal card to 
H, C. Townsend, General Passenger Agt., 
or W. R. Callaway,” Agent Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway, and they will 
serid you the “Primmer,” a ‘“Tourist’s 
Guide,” and a copy of the map of their 
line and its connections, containing the 
St. Louis Fire Alarm Telegraph. 

That new route to Chicago, with its new 
cars and quick time, promises to create a 
sensation when fully inaugurated. 


Be That Arkansas Endorse- 
ment on page 16, by Hon, J. M. 
‘Archer, we confess we are proud 
of. Did you read it? Will you 
please call the attention of other 
school officers to its statements? Jt 
will be a mutual benefit. Give us, 
if you can, 60 days notice, so we 
can get the goods to you in good 


time. BQ 


Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 








The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PEE ccnrnondarncdacbtete bipineseveyss 93 eur 50 
Lectures ........ Ses vinddnnbbodsentess Sentee s 1 00 
Common School Edition....................81 50 
Counting House Edition..................... 8 00 
By ep aderiieseradttpert artcckbadeiel Sdnarined 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will\besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9 209 N. Fourth Street, St.\Louis, Me. 





Ayer’sSarsaparilla, 
For Purifying the Biood. 
/ ’ 


This compound o 
the vegetable altera- 


{ 







tives, Sarsaparilia, 
@Mock, Stillingia, and 
Mandrake, with the 
lodides of Potash and 
Iron, makes a most 
&. effectual cure of a se- 
\— ries of complaints that 
. are very prevalentand 
afflicting. It purifies 
the blood, purges out 
the lurking humors in 
the system, that undermine health and settle 
into troublesome disorders. Eruptions of the 
skin are the appearance on the surface of hu- 
mors that should be expe'led from the blood 
Internal derangements are the determination of 
these same humors to some internal organ, or 
organs, whose action they derange, and whose 
substance they disease and destroy. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla expels these humors from the blood. 
When they are gone, the disorders they produce 
disappear, such as Ulcerations of the Liver, 
Stomach, Kidneys, Lungs, Eruptions and Erup- 
tive Diseases of the Skin, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose or Erysipelas, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, 
Blotches, Tumors, Tetter and Salt Rheum, Sca'd 
Head, Ringworm, Ulcers and Sores, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Pain in the Bones, Side and 
Head, Female Weakness. Sterility Leucorrhea 
arising from internal ulceration and uterine dis- 


eases, Dropsy, D spepsia, Emaciation and 
General Debility. ith their departure health 
returns 


Dr J. C AYER&CO. 

Lowell, Mass., Practical and Analytical Chem- 
ists. sa@-Sola by all druggists and dealers in 
medicine. £% 





CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 

W.S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo y 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
i , Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 
of all grades, and Families. 

2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 

8. Distributes Circulars of a and Pri- 
vate sanoee and aids Parents in selecting good 


8. 

4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 
No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 

Recommended by highest educational autkori- 
ties in all parts of the country. School officers 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 
Teachers seeking positions shoulda send stamp 
for n form. Mention this paper. 





Te 





Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


= = nay early stages of Constianginen are feast apecessfully treated 
yt ‘A Compound o F 
use of INHALENE Carbolated OIL 0 TAR 
and the most healing Balsams, which by simply breathing or inhaling 
is converted into a cleansing, healing and vitalizing vapor, and taken 
direct to the disease, where it heals as quickly as the best liniment 
heals an ordinary sore. It cures first by destroying the cause; sec- 
ond; by local application of soothing and healing vapor; third, by 
purifying, vitalizing and building ep the system. 3 

Do not be deceived by worthless imitatious, adver- 
tised by so-called doctors, who charge you a big fee, 
or two prices for the inhaler and medicines, Order Imhaleme and 
> secure the most reliable treatmenl at a reasonable price. J. Price 
Pan Miller, M. B., Physician-in-charge. Ojlice hours, 9 a. m. ‘to4 p. 
Sm. Professiona) advice by mail. Statesymptoms. Name this paper. 
















Send for Circular. letters to ; * 
HOME MEDICINE CO., 8. W. Cor 10th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FERTILIZERS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Robert D. Brown & Co., 


114 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





n 
Uv 





ARE COMPOSED OF PURE DISSQLVED BONE, COMBINED 
WITH AMMONIA, POTASH, AND SUCH OTHER ELEMENTS AS 
THE PLANT REQUIRES. (Will increase crop from 50 to 100 per ct. 


Prices Low. Goods A, I. 


(Send for circulars and prices, and for the address of our nearest agent. 


Agents Wanted in Eivery County. 





Tools to Work With. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS as well as TEACHERS, 
please remember that the most eminent, experienced and practical ed- 
ucators we have, say it is a fact that with a set of Outline Maps, Charts, 
a Globe and a Blackboard, a teacher can instruct a class of twenty or thirty 
more effectively and profitably, and do it in less time, than he would expend 
upon & single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps as he can do without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 


BLACK BOARDS, 
ALL AROUND THE ROOM, 


A Set of Outline Maps, 
A Set of Reading Charts, , 
A Set of Writing Charts, 
A Set of Physiological Charts, 
A Clobe, Crayons, Erasers, &c., &c. 


Blackboards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at 
home, or blackboards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school 
room are cheap and of great value for drawing and for illustrating the les- 
son. Tne Best surface, that which has been tested for years, never failing 
to give entire satisfaction, is the HoLBROOK Liquid Slating. 

Hon. 8. R. Thompson, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Nebraska 
under date of Jan. 1, 1879, says: “The Slated Paper ordered for black- 
boards came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose— 
in fact it is all that can be desired—for a BLACK BOARD. 


For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING 


AoA in anak 
for reply, and to 





la, address with stamp, .. 


J.B.MERVVIN, 
Manufacturer & Dealer in School Supplies of ali kinds, esnut Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


. 
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AMERICAN J OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 15 
GOLDEN BELT NWaerre _ TE Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
ACKNOWLEDGED RAL ALT. 
ROUTH. * Through Car Route ST. LOUIS DIVISION, 
KANSAS CITY TO DENVER Misa (Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


Kansas Division Union Pacific R’y. 


(Formerly Kansas Pacific Railway). 


Only Ling Running its Entire Train 
{0 Denver and Arriving “Many 
Hours in Advance of all Other 
Lines from Kansas City or Leay- 
enworth. 


Denver is 114 miles nearer Kansas 
City by this Line than by any other. 











The Denver Fast Express with Pullman Day 
Coaches and Sleepers runs through to 


Denver in 82 Hours 


wg-The Kansas Express Train leaves Kansas 
City at 11:00 every evening and runs to Ellis, 
302 miles west. The first-class coaches of this 
train are seated with the Celebrated Horton Re- 
clining Chairs.<u 

"The Kansas Division of the Union Pacific 
is the Popniar Route to all Colorado Mining 
Camps, Pleasure and Health Resorts, and makes 
connections with all trains North and West from 
Denver. 





3g” All persons en route to Leadville, Gunni- 
son, Eagle River, Ten=Mile, Silver Cliff, The San 
Juan Region, and «li other 


MINING POINTS IN COLORADO 


should go via the Kansas Division of the Union 
Pacific Railway. 

(> All persons in poor health or seeking re- 
creation, and all students of nature should take 
this route to the delightful Parks, the wonderful 
Canyons, the lofty Mountains, the game-filled 
Woodlands, sparkling Trout Streams and Min- 
eral Springs. 

All persons going to the West should pass 
through the fertile Golden Belt by 

DAYLIGHT. 

Therunning time of the Denver Fast Express 
train between Kansas City and Denver, enables 
passengers to 

Ride Throug h 
The greater portion of the great bron wheat 
belt—the best belt of agricultural land in Kan- 
sas—in daylight, thus affording an excellent view 


ef that magnificent section of the Union, the} 
Frat Wheat Producing State, and fourth in rank’ 


in the production of corn. This State possesses 
superior advantages to agriculturists: Theus- 
ands of acres yet to be opened to actual settle- 
ment under the Homestead Act, and the Union 
Pacific Rail way has 


62,500 FINE FARMS 


for sale in Kansus at prices and on terms within 
the reach of ail, and easily accessible to the 
great through Ime. Tnese beautifal and fertile 
lands await cultivation, bat the tide of immi- 
gration which is constantly pouring into the 
State, wariants the prediction that they will not 
be in market Tong. . 
NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME. 

Uncle Sam is no iouger able to ‘‘give us alla 
farm,’’ but those who come first can have thé 
choicest land in the most refined communities. 
Send for information. 

Write to S. J. Gilmore, Land Commissioner, 
Salina, Kansas, inclosing stamp, for a copy of 
the ‘‘Kansas Pacific Homestead,’’ and to Thos 
L Kimball, Gen. Pass and Ticket Agt., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., for the ‘‘Colorado Tourist,’’ and 
**Ilustrated Guide to the Rocky Mountains,’’ 








RUNS 


2 EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY 2 


——FROM—— 


ST. LOUIS 


—_——TO—— 


Peoria, Rock Island, 
Davenport, Mendota, 
Freeport, Galena, 
DUBUQUE, 
Winona, Green Bay,: 


LaCrosse, 
And Upper Mississippi River points. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Ottumwa, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Columbus, 
Lincoln, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, 


And all points in Minnesota Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, and Cali 
fornia. 


x Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
&Q. Palace Dining Cars by this route.<E% 


3@F All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to C. G. LEMMON, 

W. D. SANBORN, Ticket Agt. 
General Agent, 
112 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JAMES R. WOOD, 


| General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





5% $20 a day athome. Samples worth 
5 tree. Address STINSON & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 12-4 13-5 





School Mottoes! 





THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL SET OF 


SCHOOL MOTTOES 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
Twelve Cards, Three Colors, 


Printod Both Sides. 
3-Stimulate pupils. By mail for 60 cents. 
Address J, A. COOPER, 

Edinboro, Pa. 


13-3 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Church Bells and 
Chimes; Academy, Factory Bells, etc. Im- 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No 
agencies. , 13-2 14-1 





and for such other information as you may de- 

sire concerning the mines and resorts of Colo- 

rado, or the lands of Kansas. 

THOS. L. KIMBALL, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
Kansas ( ity Mo. 

8.J RE, Land Com’r, Salina, Kansas. 

JOHN MUIR, Freight Agt., Raneas City, Mo, 

8.T. SMITH sas City 


Supt. 
D. E. CORNELL, Gen’ LAgt,, Pasaqager Dey Depot, | 2 


ree hoa 





choice selections for Elocutionists 
20 and School Ff 2e. JESSE 
EY&CO., 119 Nassau St., N. ¥. 12-212 





RTIST’S Manual of oil one pier 
paintin : Saree drawing, 3. 

to Authorship. 50, Ph —— gg ie ndbook. 2 

f booksellers or by ua 

CO., 119 Nassau gtreet.N, XY, — 








ST. LOUIS TO 
Boston, Mass. 


No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 
No change of cars 

No change of cars #400879, 
No change of cars 31: poute,, 
No change of cars $.d0o'79 


No change of cars 32.005... 
No change of Cars ‘ereao, 0. ° 





ST LOUIS TO 
Omaha, Neb. 





8T. LOUIS TO 
Albany, N. Y. 


8ST. LOUIS TO 
Kansas City. 























No change of Cars ovwamwn.° 
xg Remember this when going 


EAST, NORTH, OR WEST. 


St. Louis City Office, Grand Union Ticket Of- 
fice, 120 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine. 
J C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’1 Manager. Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 








Tllinois Central Railroad. 


2|Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars: == 


Making direct connection* at 8t. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Venison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The’ only direct route to Galena,’ Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City,§JAckley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


ygr-Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


UP Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—12] Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonwsor, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


* J. t se ad 8 ° 
x-419 F, Tucner,.Gen. Sup,, Chicago 








THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 


st. Louis 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, . 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


Andall porate tn in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 

E. CULBERTSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE,: VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLy LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 





THEACHERS, 
You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money,’’ 


The Scholar's Companion | 
is a eplendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 

It will interest your’school amazingly. 
wer We are going to have 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 
We are going to pay those who get them for 
ug. Send ten;cents for samples and particulars. 
E. U,, KELLOGG & CO.. 





H1_Werren Breet New York, 


St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line, 
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Salem, Arkansas, Jan., 1880. 
J.B. MERWIN, St. Louis, Mo. 3 

_ MY DEAR SIR: Severar years ago, when we built our new Academy al Salem, | looked around consider- 
aby with a view to furnish it with everything needed, in the best possible manner. After 


YEARS OF TRIAL, it gives me Pleasure to state that the 


PATENT DESKS AND SEATS 


WE PURCHASED OF YOU HAVE NOT ONLY PROVED-VERY SUBSTANTIAL AND DURABLE, BUT THE WHOLE OUTFIT WE PURCHASED HAS 
BEEN SO SATISFACTORY THAT L TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN SAYING 


TO THE PHEOPLE OF ARKANSAS 
THAT IF THEY NEED ANYTHING WITH WHICH TO SUPPLY THEIR SCHOOLS, I AM CONFIDENT THE 
SS MAPS, GLOBES, CHARTS, LIQUID SLATING and other APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY YOU, 
Winn Give BN TINE SATISFACTION. 
ANYTHING I CAN DO TO HELP BUILD UP THE CAUSE OF EDUCATION IN THIS STATE, SHALL BE DONE CHEERFULLY AND PROMPTLY 
AND YOU ARE AT LIBERTY TO REFER ANY PERSONS TO ME, WHO FEEL. AN INTEREST IN SECURING TRE BEST AND MOST DURABLE SCHOOL 


DESKS AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES MADE. VERY TRULY, 
JAMEIS M. ARCHER, 


THE COMBINATION DESK & SEAT.) 








PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


Five sizes of these Patent Gothic Curved Folding Slat-seat Desk are made, to accommodate pu- 
pils.of allages. We give a cut below of the numbers and sizes so that school officers may know 


} 
| 
how to order, and what sizes toorder. Floor.space, 3 by 23 feet. 
| 


Combination Desk and Seat. | sdmirable purpose. Tt inas strong, durable and | | our Home Endorsements 
substantial as the ‘curved folding-slat seat’ but | 


it is cheaper, and is coteny satisfactory. 


| 
Five sizes of the ‘‘ Combination Desk and | 
Seat’’ are made, to suit pupils of all ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School, seating two pei - 
Viney eam aien Of age. Price, | 3° B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis: 

Size 2. Double,.@ School en | Dear Srm: It gives mepleasure to state that the desks and seats which you have put into the 
od a ested 1500 so hokd beuee- , 1 a | | school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more,than ten years, give entire satisfaction. The 
Size 3, Double, First Intermediate, seating | 

two persons, 10 to 12 years of age. Price, 
Size 4, Double, Second Intermediate, seating | 
two persons 8 to 1l years of age. Price, 
Size5, Double, Primary, seating two persons | 
5 to 9 years of age. Price, | 
This ‘*Combination Desk’’ is used in most of | Baek or starting seats to correspond with any 
the schools in St. Louis, and answers a most | Size desk. Price, 








Desk and Seat. Back Seat to start the 
rows with. 








These desks are tae plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. The seats range in height from 11 tol6inches. The stanchions or end 
pieces are iron, with wide continuous flanges. They are better proportioned and braced, neater, Size 5. Size 4. Size 38. Size™2. Desk, Sizel. ) Back Seat, Size 
and more graceful in design than any other combination seat made. Teachers and schoo! officers pe 


the rows with 
can easily calculate the sizes of desks needed by the average number of pupils between Sand 20 
years of age. Floorspace 34 by 2% feet. 








** New Patent Cothic Desk,’’ 


with curved Folding Slat seat, with which you furnished the High Schools, ‘are not only substan 
tial and beautiful, buf by their peuliar onstruction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at the 
seme time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health and proper physical develop- 
‘This question is eminently proper. The ‘‘Home-made Desks’ are clumsy and ill-shapen at best— | men! of the young. These considerations commend thie desk to all whe contemplate seating School 
they cost nearly as much as the improved school desks in the first place. They soon become loose | Howees. Respectfully Yours, WM. T. HARRIS, 
and rickety, as ali wood desks do—and then they must be replaced by others, and when this is done 


is it Hconomicalt? 





Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
you have paid mere for the two lots of poor desks than the improved desks would have cost, and | More than 600,000 of these desks have been sold; every one using them commends them. 
still have apoor desk. So the question answers iteelf. so iagneiey phen onda PEER 704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
first place—for these will last as long as the school house stands. For further information, circulars of globes, outline maps, slating, and everything needed in 
schools, call u or address, with stamp for teply, and write direct to 

s@F-This Combination Desk and Seat, after « thorough trial of more aa J. B. MERWIN 
ae were. years, has just been reeadep' for use this year _ Board of ° ’ 

ucation. in ou 


Manufacturer & Dedler in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chestnut St., 8t. Louis, Mo, 





. 
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